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Putting Politics in the 


y . 
W ue the electorate continues to display a 
cheerfully cynical indifference to their noisy 
clatter, both party machines are being revved 


up for the forthcoming election—although 
iis timing still depends entirely on the whims 
of Sir Winston Churchill. Trusting that 
Mr. Butler’s run of good luck will outlast Sir 
Winston’s leadership, the Tory party man- 
agers have already chosen their 
“Conservative Freedom Works” shout the 
posters on the hoardings. Jobs for all, 
higher pensions, more houses, equal pay and 
the end of Socialist rationing: what more 
can the elector demand—except, of course, 
the tax reductions next April, which will pro- 
vide the finai proof that British business men 
once freed from the shackles of control, have 
created a prosperity in which all can share 
alike? 

Yet strangely enough the voter seems to be 
1s little stirred by Mr. Butler’s investment in 
success as by the challenge to Britain issted 
two years ago from Transport House. 
What is really remarkable is the immobility 
of public opinion since the 1951 election. 
The phalanx of Labour support may be fray- 
ing at the edges, but it has held together 
despite the weakness of Socialist leadership 
and the unexpected smoothness of the return 
to a business man’s economy. Unless some 
completely novel factor intervenes, the next 
election will be won by that party machine 


which, in addition to its solid 45 pet 


slogan 


cent. of the voters, can deliver the marginal 
percentage needed to shift t 
Westminster 

It is this immobility of the two parties 
which explains the importance attached by 
politicians to the rumpus about the price of 
tea. If the parties were engaged on a great 
debate on great issues-—the hydrogen bomb, 
German rearmament, the between a 
planned and an unplanned economy—this 
rumpus would be forgotten within a week 
But on all the: 


ie balance at 


choice 


> important topics party divi 
sions are blurred by a Butskeilian bi-parti 
sanship which instinctively rejects 
extremism any policy clearly 
political principle. And the vast mass of the 
electorate, which has long since taught itself 


iS 


committed to 


to discount warnings of war or economic 
crisis, is well content under conditions of full 
employment to accept this bi-partisanship on 
everything which matters, and to let the 
choice of Government be decided on trivial 
issues. The price of tea is precisely the kind 
of minor and irrelevant matter which might 
swing enough floating voters to decide 
whether it shall be a Conservative or a 
Labour Prime Minister who will govern the 
country—with a parliamentary majority 
insufficient to permit him to make any 
marked change in the direction of affairs. 
Of course, the minority of convinced 
Tories and convinced Socialists, whose un 


rewarded voluntary work keeps the two 


Tea Pot 


machines going in the constituencies, are 
disheartened and disgusted by this state 
of affairs. They would prefer their respec 
tive leaders to face the real issues and 
to stand for great causes, even if this meant 
unsettling public opinion and so risking 
defeat at th But theirs is a minority 
view, condemned as irresponsible not 
by the party | unnaturall 
desire offi even if it is achieved by the 
narrowest of margins—but also by the ele 

torate. If party politics have been reduced 
to a storm in a teacup, that is the clearly 
implied will of the British people. Ex: 

in rare moments of 

always preferred oui 
managed by Laodicean 
the lukewarm 


extreme temperatures 


polls 
only 


iders who not 


is we h 


acute rl : 
affairs to be mis 
who agree to kee; 
and to avoid th 
which might shock 
into unpredictable—and there 
come-—activity. 


wate! 


democracy 
fore unwel 
The danger today is that an acceptance 
this unedifying trait in our national character 
will drive Socialists into complete cynicism 
and tempt them either to give up politics or 
to succumb to the prevailing tone of trivi- 
ality. What is needed to revive the Labour 
Party is the kind of electoral programme 
which exploits these minor dissatisfaction 
but also has the courage to expose the issues 
of principle which lie behind them. What 
would a Labour Government do about tea? 
Would it hold down the retail price by means 
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Would it restore bulk 
purchase and offer guaranteed prices to the tea 
planters of India and Ceylon as well as to British 
farmers? And if so, how would the next 
Labour Chancellor find the money as well as 
that which he will have to provide for Defence 
and for the extension of the social services to 
which the Party is pledged? Even the most 
cynical Party manager must realise that a Labour 
Government would need answers to these ques- 
tions which only a minority now worry about 


of a consumer subsidy ? 


The Powers and Formosa 


Sir Anthony Eden has achieved little by the 
diplomacy for which he demanded scope in 
order Mr. 
Nehru is clearly right in his view that, since 
the U.N.’s efforts to 
aborted, an ad hoc 


to deal with the Formosan crisis. 


cease-fire are 
the Powers 


secure a 
conference of 
with peace in the Far East must 
ultimately be held So far, however, the 
Foreign Secretary has defeated his attempts at 
peace-making by rejecting the Russian pro 
posals for a conference, and capitulating to the 
American demand that, if conference 
were held, it must include Chiang Kai-shek. It 
is quite unrealistic to imagine that cither Peking 
or Moscow would agree to confer with Chiang. 
Not merely would his presence at the confer- 
ence table imply that there are two Chinese 
Governments, but the Kuomintang “Pre 
tender”’ is still talking, unrepentantly, of in 
vading the mainland as well as defending, to 
the last man, the off-shore islands. These are 
clearly the immediate points of danger; and 
Mr. Dulles, in his broadcast speech on Wed 
nesday night, went far to confirm fears that 
Admiral Radford was speaking for the Adminis 
tration when he encouraged Chiang to believe 
that the U.S. would join in defending these 
“forward outposts” of Formosa. The central 
Mr. Nehru 
emphasised in Cairo this week—the status of 
China Britain has rightly recognised the 
People’s Republic. It is incompatible with this 
recognition now to call in China’s 
ultimate title to Formosa. Yet that is precisely 
what Sir Anthony’s “ diplomacy ”’ 


Conc rned 


such a 


issuc, however, remains as 


quesuion 
is beginning 


There is no chance of a compromise 
based on temporary neutralisation of Formosa so 


to imply 


long as Britain tamely acquiesces in a U.S. line 
defeating her own declared policy 


Atomic Power 


The build atomic 
stations will save only five to six million tons of 
coal annually by 1965. But the true measure 
of this industrial revolution is the estimate that, 
twenty stations will 
generate electricity equivalent to the product of 
forty million tons of coal a year—and at lower 
cost, both in economic and human terms. Now 
that nuclear energy has been tamed to peaceful 
use, we are beginning to harness a source of 
power which can make the Steam Age seem like 
prehistory. Without it, in fact, British industry 
would have made demands for electricity which 
no amount of effort in the coalfields could have 
met. Even at the present rate of expansion, this 
country is likely to need more than three times 
its present electrical output within twenty years, 


jan to twelve OWE! 
| 


years from now, such 


and the tuel could not have been found save. at 
immense cost by importing coal and furnace oil 
If the planned power stations fulfil their 
promise, if, indeed, British science finds further 
short cuts and technical advances—such as the 
expansion of the “breeder pile” programme, 
which could provide alternative fuel to uranium 

then the prospects are virtually unlimited. 
Yet, so long as strategic demands—an H-Bomb 
policy, for imstance—make claims on fuel sup- 
plies and scientists, provision for industry is 
bound to suffer. Even with the resources 
released by nuclear energy, it remains true that 
one cannot slaughter the cow and continue to 
milk it. 


The Chancellor’s Amber Light 


Coming on top of Formosan developments, 
Mr. Butler’s warning last week-end about the 
balance of payments, and his promise to check 
inflation “if necessary,” temporarily quietened 
the exuberance of stock markets. Since the 
rise in Bank Rate, gilt-edged prices have fallen 
substantially, and even the boom in Industrials 

based partly on last year’s bumper profits, 
and partly on hopes of tax reliefs in the Budget 
—seems to have lost its impetus. For electoral 
reasons, of course, Mr. Butler will have every 
inducement to present a “soft,” popular 
Budget. He will probably have a substantial 
surplus in hand; and this month’s Treasury 
Bulletin shows that industrial output in 1954 
was nearly 6 per cent. higher than in the pre- 
vious year—though the rate of increase seemed 
to be slowing down in the fourth quarter. On 
the other hand, the excess of imports over 
exports has lately been inclined to increase; and 
the Chancellor well that nothing 
should be done to intensify the pressure on sup- 
plies of purchasing power in this country. This 
does not necessarily mean a “hard” Budget: 
correctives to inflation can be applied either by 
a further rise in Bank Rate, or—perhaps more 
effectively—by restrictions on the 
current great growth in hire-purchase transac- 
tions. Moreover, even if there were no cut in 
the rate of income tax, Mr. Butler 
could do a lot to please voters by increased 
children’s allowances. 


may feel 


Imposing 


standard 


Colonial Poverty’s Results 


The riots in Sierra Leone last week-end, in 
which twenty people were killed and hundreds 
injured, are one more warning of the fire which 
burns just below the surface in so many poverty 
stricken colonies. In a country in which the 
cost of living—-particularly dear and scarce rice 
—is about four times as high as it was before 
the war, infant mortality still has a rate of 116 
per thousand, and the average weekly carnings 
of many labouring workers are as little as a 
guinea a week, discontent must always be near 
the surface. The Artisan and Allied Workers 
Union, with a general membership of over 
6,000, the biggest union in the country, is claim 
ing an increase of 10d. a day. The employers 
have offered 6d. In spite of the correct attitude 
of the Union in going to the Joint Industrial 
Council (though not to arbitration), and their 
firm discipline in sending their members back 
to work in spite of the riots, it is hardly to be 


The New Statesman and Nation, February 19, 1955 
wondered that strong emotions have been 
aroused. These seem to have been spon 


taneously directed against the Syrian com 
munity, but some organisation is evident in the 
sabotaging of Frectown’s water supply and 
transport. 


NEW YORK 


Trade Union Merger 


Our New York Correspondent The 
plan to merge the two large trade union groups, 
the American Federation of Labour and the Con- 
gress of Industria! Organisations, had been under 
discussion for many But the agreement 
reached at Miami Beach came with unexpected 
rapidity. A good deal of credit for this goes to 
Walter Reuther, president of the C.1.0.; he 
a number of important 
bring about labour unity. 


writes 


years. 


made 
concessions in order to 
For one thing, he 
announced that he would be happy to step aside 
in favour of Meany the 
A.F.L., as head of the combined organisation. He 
also agreed that the other key secretary 
treasurer, should go to the current A.F.I 
bent, William F. Schnitzles 
will executive the 
margin of nearly two 
In addition to the two chief officers, it will have 
seventeen vice-presidents in that The 
Cio true 
that this ratio roughly reflects the present mem 
the 


George president of 

post, 
incum 
Further, the A.F.L 
control the 


council of new 


organisation by a to one 
body. 


will have ten vice-presidents. It 1: 


bership strength of the two existing groups 
A.F.L. claims 10,300,000 and the C.1.O. between 
4,500,000 and 5,000,000. It nevertheless reflects 
C.1.O. confidence that their special interests will 
be respected within the larger organisation 

In fact, the merger agreement 
special department, to be known as the Council of 
Industrial Organisations, which will comprise of 


envisages 4 


the thirty-four member unions of the present 
C1.O, The agreement recognises that industrial 
and craft unions are “appropriate, equal and 
necessary as methods of trade union organisation 

It was this issue that provoked the original split 
in 1935. At that time the A.F.L, was dedicated 


to the protection of craft rights. Now, the prin 


ciple of industrial organisation has gained such 
that this 
presented no real hurdle in the unity negotiations 
Where conflicts 


new 


wide acceptance within the federation 


member 
will enc 


between unIONS eXISt, 
but not 
out individual merger 
In addition, the new 
constitution will contain 


body 
effort to 
arrangements 


the parent 


Ourage 
force an work 
organisauion’s 
a specific declaration that 
affiliated unions are to respect the established bar 
gaining relations between sister unions 
Ratification of the merger should be 
by the autumn, when the two 
The nembership of 
some 15,000,000 should thus be under one banne1 
by the end of the year 


able powel 


ompleted 
groups hold thei 
annual 


conventions joint 


It will represent a formid 


both economi Phe 


| 


1 
and poutical 


merger will have no immediate effect on the 
several million members of the independent 
unions, so far not affiliated to either group. But 


it is expected that eventually the pressure will 
grow on some of the 
organisation. The largest of the independents i 
John L. Lewis’ United Mine Workers with 
500,000 members, many of whom are organised in 
the all-embracing District 50, which has locals in 
a variety of industries unrelated to mining. The 
next greatest number of unionists are in the rail- 
industries. Some 400,000 are in the four 
operating railroad brotherhoods. These will be- 
come the object of the new group’s attentions, as 
will the independents in the chemical, oil, m« 
packing and telephone industrie: 


them to adhere to new 


way 
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for half the year. But even those who have no 


vacation problem hfve to face a substantial 


increase in term-time cost: Almost all the 
universities have had to raise residence charges 
as well as fees, while books, apparatus and, for 
many Redbrick students, d | from their 
homes, have all gone uj four years 
The N.U.S. estimate is that the minimum annual 
expense—travel apart 0 at London, and 
Soin ler | yunde I For 
Oxiord and Cambridge. ut sugge i total of 
bet 0 nd 0) ‘ rms n} 

x of tuition, lecture {x ind vacation 

pes Phese totals are appr ately £100 

yea ¢ than the iximum offered by many 
local authorit 

Th ign un rsit ana coll 4 ha done 
their bes! to keep costs down, despite the helj 


given by | University Grants Committee they 


have had to pass on to their student 
of their 


tenance and food 


ome | irt 
ilding main 
to be kept 


increased bill for salaries 


And if standard 


up, undergraduates must be enabled to meet 
these charg This means not only larger grant 
for all-the-year-round support of those with 
State or local awards, but also a scale for increas 
ing grants still further if costs continue to rise 
It is illogical and harmful if the Grants Com 


By 1 Special ( rresp 


Waar I 


attention ven in a 


happening in Germany now deserve 


world preoccupied with the 


Formosa crisis and the Government changes in 
Paris and Moscow In one ens the pattern 
6 confused disconnected—a udden 24-hour 
strike of 800,000 miners and steelworkers ov 
an apparently trifling issue; a “German Mani 


unched by a few 
with no clear 


hundre | 
vol 


festo”’ i; notabilitic 


tatus; straw and resolution 


with no constitutional eflect; unaccountable out 
bursts of violence at political gatherings in odd 
places; and now uddenly, the whole countr 
from Kiel to Munict ilive with packed, pa 

uonate mass-meeting Yet trom this miusion 


me overriding fact emerges: German politics ha 
icquired ew dimension; for the first time sin 
1930, the masses are ast There are now two 
political the nice, well-appointed parlia 
mentary indoor theatre at Bonn i an enormou 
open-air scene outside Che pays légal is in 
flict with the pays réel 

The immediate issue is, of course, rearmament 


ded on the smalle 


and it will be 


Legally, the i vill be de 
indoor stage only, 
soon, At the 


Paris Treat 


suc 
decided quite 
debates on th 


scheduled fo 


tune of writing, the 


in the Bundestag ar 


February 24 and 26, and the Bundesrat will ha 
its say three weeks later. Dr. Adenauer is det 
mined to hustle the Treat through; the 


Government majority ample margin and part 


discipline strict; barring hitches, ratification 
should be complete in a month’s time. There i 
indeed, a possible stumbling-block in the Saar 
agreement, over which the Coalition has split 


and 
make the 


France might conceivably 


Jundestag postpone the 


uncertainte in 


third reading 


end of March rearmament will be law, and 


unless France ide otherwise 


hould de again—al) 

will be over 
But will it If one look not at the narrow 
stage of Bonn but at the larger scene outside, onc 
feels that nothing will be over: the ratification 


ndent 


On the balance of probabilities, however, by the 


mittee treats the universities with considerabk 
generosity, while the Ministry and 
authorities fail to make adequate provision for 
their students to use their facilities to the full 

here remains, moreover, a_ wider 
problem. We have done something 
war to take the class bias out of 


Yet 


local 


OCIa; 
the 
entry 


if the present cost of a university education 


since 


iniversity 


inadequacy of grants fall heavily <« 
y 

working-class students, the burden is also be 

middle-class familie Son 


but there are Zood 


and the 


carried by man 


1 
means tcst may be 


necessary 


p 
reasons for thinking that it begins to bite int 
he cash value of scholarships far too low dow 
the income scale. Full grants are only given | 
most authorities when th pare nt’s imcome 


1 
DCIOW XW 


O00 a year—in some cases below £400 
This, on present wage and salary rates, is no 
nse. No parent with an income below £1,0( 
h of the cost even of a provincial 
by desperate skimping, and b: 
putung a psychological and financial strain o1 
his children which they should not be asked 
bear 


can afford mux 
university, sa\ 


To ask for some contribution is reason 
But even if grants are raised to meet th 
immediate need, we shall have to reconsider t) 


able 


whole question of university entry and the mean 
of paying for it. 


Revolt in West Germany 


in. West Germany) 


vote will only be the curtain-raiser to crisis—a 


risis of conflict between Parliament and peopl 
and in which not only West German rearmament 
but the Adenauer 


whok 


Government, and possibly the 
tructure of the provisional Wes 
will be at stake. That 
has no roots in German hi 


interna! 
Stat 


not let us forget it 


German State—do 


tory or in the German national will; it is a frail 


structure brought into being by Allied fiat and 
ced in when the German: 
anasthetk 


were under the 
By rat! 
will demand 


acquic 
double 


f 
tying the 


of defeat and hunger 
Paris Treaties, this State 
only a real 
the 


even 


from its sacrifices which 
Vatherland could exac t; it will set 


ciuzens 
prec ariou 
constitution sanctioned 


autnoriry ot a never 


by an elected body against a national will whos« 


three components are anti-muilitarism, social di 
and the demand for 


rhe anti-militarism of the post-1945 Germans 


ontent national re-union 


both the soldiers of the last war and the post 
war generation—has always been underrated. It 
is far more bitter than the short-lived anti 
militarism of 1918-19. ‘The first war never pro 
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NEXT WEEK 
Two Special Features 


BRITAIN’S DEFENCE DILEMMA 


In inquest into the results of th 


nation’s arms programme and a critical 


: 
fence policy. 
3 


survey of current D 


HOLIDAY TRAVEL 


Contributions by V. SS. 
Edward Hyams, Anthony 
a A Taylor and 


Pritchett, 
( arson, 


lylmer Vallance. 


PPL A AE LABAEBALLBALLLALLLaa SD? 


The New Statesman and Nation, February 19, 1955 
duced a 


term ol 


“ Barras "—an 


itter disgust 


word like untranslatable 
against anything to do 
military life and ideology—which now meets one 

incessantly in wall slogans: “ Barras again? 
No!” Even after 1918 it would for 


been impossible to raise a German cons 


cve 
long have 
any fighting value; for that, fifteen years ha 


to elapse, and a Hitler had to come and apply hi 


potent demagogy. ‘This time, Germans hardl) 
home from prison camps are being asked to put 
hem elve : in under the order ol tr I itter!s 
i d (but sull indescribably complacen 
i vy leaders. It is a fantastic demand, come 
hink of it—coolly made and hotly rejected 


Ever since the question of German rearmament 


© up in 1950, the opinion polls have shown 
1 unvarying majority against it among th 


ge-groups who would have to provide the nev 


cripts. During the E.D.C. years, this oppo- 


tion seemed at times to slumber, like the idea 


of German rearmament itself; but it was never 


ad, and the Paris Treaties have reawakened it 


t iolent life. It is the fiercest and most violen 
f the mass-feelings now astir in Germany, a* 
ne can notice in the present mass-meetings 

Military speakers are almost always howled down 


often prevented from speaking, and not infr 


yuently roughly handled 
the pre 


during 


f 


ngul 


war-cripple whi 


A symbolic 
ent resistance is the 
i riotous election meeting in Bavaria la 
November, moved up to the speaker, Herr Blan! 
(the unofficial War Minister), and, precariou 


balancing on his one leg, started belabouring | 


with his crutch. 
The Secial-Democratic Party, careful not t 
close all doors to rearmament in certain circun 


down the anti-militarist theme; but 
the trade unions give it full rein. With them, anu 
part of a general movement of in 


sistance the 


stances, play 


nilitarism is 


creasing re against social “ restora 


tion” practised by the Bonn Republic. The tw« 
things are indeed closely connected. The Get 
man officer class, now waiting in the wings, 


in social terms, simply the uniformed section ol 
the propertied aristocracy and bourgeotsie of Ger- 

and the army is, and has always been, th 
citadel of its class power. Secondly, there is the not 
fear that the 
will in the last resort be covered at the expen: 


many 


unreasonable cost of rearmament 


of social services and working-class living stand 
ards. Thirdly, rearmament will bring in its train 
as the Government has already cheerfully an 
nounced, “a whole bundle of new laws”: fo 
instance law giving the Government special 
emergency powers, a law’ -making int 

militarist propaganda a punishable offence, a 
military. criminal code probably re-introducing 


penalty, etc. When the trade union: 
proclaim urmament would mean the 
of all democratic development in West Germany, 
know they are talking about. ‘The 
token strike of miners and steelworker: 
may well portend more to come if last autumn’: 
trade rejecting 
armament continues to be disregarded 
Lastly, there is the question of German unity 
The slogan “ Reunification before Rearmament 
is more articulate than anti-militarist and social 
though it lacks their passion and deter- 
is rallying against Dr 
Adenauer’s policy many who are normally his fol- 


th death 


4 
ene 


that re 


they what 


recent 


unanimous unmon resolution re- 


protests 
nination. Even so, it 


lowers; it is steadily eroding his electoral support. 
The pastors and professors, teachers, lawyers 
ind writers, who are now moved to opposition 
iwainst rearmament for fear that it will perpe- 
tuate Germany's partition and make for civil 
War, are not potential organisers of a general 


trike or of a military mass mutiny; but they have 
many of them, hitherto been leaders of 
among the 


opinion 


bourgeois and governmental m 
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grown largely in 
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ould restore the Left-Centre 


of 1919, as Oppo 


Weimar ( Litho 
d to the Right-Ceni Bon 
Herr Ollenha I 
tature in recent 


‘ KF K | m 


convinced, and 1s beg 


The fact which is now dawning on t 
llowed Dr. Adenau 


ins Who have hitherto fol 





ittitude may prepare th mans), and with many authoritative v« it 
for a different Coalition, and a different pol West hinting they will not be ave to] 
lhe “German Manifesto,” calling for a supren German division, Dr. Ader r< tha 
effort of reunification before rearmament, ha the Western attitude doc not meal vhat 
mited in a common cause the So Dx ppears to mean. For the rest, he goes o1 lidl 
1 the trade unions with large and influent: to promise re-unification not in spite of ta 
ips in the Cl hes, the Universiti nd tu the direct result of, West German rearmament 
rgeois intelligentsia—a combination which This is a line which is no longer convin 


inning p 


hammering away at one question, to which Ds is that German divisions, even if they could | 

lenauer pp rently has no answe! \ t delivered, would not now give the W t suthe 
rm could it do to negotiate on re-unif uperiority on land to make the Soviets retrea 
Vv, and what guarantee 1s there that before an implied military threat. Moreover, tl 
tions will be possible after ratificati ievelopment of hydrogen bombs by both sid 
Dr. Adenauer, perhaps for the first 1 ! nade diplomacy by military pr we (in 
hancellorship very much on tl [ i or op ) in any ca | p 
1 has the worse of the argume H h at least. Dr. Adenaut repeated argument th 

k with spirit, and displays his 4 it will be possible to “talk r ht 
ttracti mixture of sprightly obst ind realistic U S.S.R. as soon as G wm rearm 
ignified flippancy But the U.S.S.R. and th ment h convinced them « neib 
\ tern Allies between them have t Western militar superiority, ring iollow now 


I ticky wicket. When Mr 
ll-German elections 


ible npha is, that the offer woul 


f rearmament were ratified, and 


AA AlAs a 
ViOL 


saying, 


with px it 
ibe wit j 


‘reds Bi 


it this ce not change Dr 


yle determination to go o 


Adenauer'’s remarl 


drawn = the thinning ranks of supporter 1 his | 
R youl the gather n his Left He | 


then integrate East Germany into ilitar parliamentary majority, wh 
blo il! that Dr. Adenauer could d vas to aniron hand. And so the ¢ 
ert that the Russians do not mean what they How can it be resolved? 
f iying. With the Western Al I sing bilitic One is that ratifi 
negotiations before ratification (wilfully and fail in France, and that 
rbitrarily, in the view of many ar is Ger for second thoughts in Lonc 
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I ther-—more remote, but no longer unthink 
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\\ Germany 1 | bal | ’ ither a 
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i b 1d { ! ir | ident 
I Paris [reat for Sir Ant ivy Eden 
Garter, w yposedly intended by theu 
{ tter to il { t of strengtl in 
Fran ind Germar nd to lidify the posi 
tions of M. Mendés-Fran nd Dr. Adenauer 
| \ have overthrown M nek ran they 
have weakened Dr. Aden nd n tll end 
by bringing him down, to \ still me depre 
ing thought is that the first strong anti-militarist 
movement in Germany sit 1918 find official 
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the other fellow also decides t& 


negouate only from strength 


happens when 


* * * 


In trying to assess Mr. Malenkov’s future as 
insurable cis, I was struck last week, as 
others mus have been, by what seemed the final 


an 


indignity in his resignation letter Lack of 
Ministerial experience is one thing; it is, to be 
sure, an unusual confession from a Prime Minister, 


but it is not in essence either iumprobable or 
particularly undignified But “responsibility 
for the unsatisfactory state of affairs which has 
ariscn In agrix ulture in th circumstances 
hurmiliation could surely go no further. For 


everybody knew that agriculture was Krushchev’s 
Well, everybody 
Inquiries I have been making from 


well 


special concern cems to have 
been wrong. 

a particularly informed Communist source 
suggest another explanation, Each of the Soviet 
state Ministers who of the 
Politburo may carry as a Party member another 
responsibility (different from that of his Ministry) 


inside the Politburo; and Malenkovy 


is also a member 


Chairman 


of the Council of Ministers in his capacity as a 
State official, seems at the same tuume to have 
been responsible, within the Politburo, for 


agriculture Krushchev, as General Secretary, 
was often called on to make public pronounce 
ments on this, the most important of the Party’s 
preoccupations, But to the assembled Supreme 
Soviet delegates, Malenkov’: of 
responsibility for agricultural policy would have 


and 


acceptance 
seemed absolutely normal ibvious 


least, I am told; and the explanation makes sense. 
Moreover, it fits, as I now recall, the case, 
inexplicable at the time, of Anna _ Pauker, 
who, as Foreign Minister Rumania, had to 
carry the can for agricultural unrest at the time 


of her disgrace 


equally 


. . + 


My own feelings about Horror Comics are, | 
daresay, pretty much the same as those of most 
other people. I urgently desire to suppress the 
filthy publications which manage, under the guise 
of adventure, to insinuate sadism and perverted 
sex, At the same time I hesitate to agree to any 
thing which gives the policeman and the Treasury 
Solicitor any further power to censor what I read 
With these two conflicung sentiments in mind, 
I that Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Children and Young Persons Bill makes 
nearly the best of a job which can’t be done per 
fectly. In two important respects, I think it could 
be improved, As it 


have come to the conclusion 


is now drafted, it appears 


DANCING 


“Will you move a little faster? ” said 
“Your list of dancing partners I « 


Will you, won’t you, will you, won't 


Then M.R.P. and Radicals were re 


Will the dancing Coalition fall to 


Can he, can’t he, can he, can’t he, 


that the courts would still be able to exclude 
they do at present, expert evidence on the artustx 
quality or the likely effect of the offending publi 
cauuon., Could it be that under this Bill the paint- 
ings of Goya, say, or Hogarth, might recetve from 
the Swindon magistrates the same treatment a 
The Decameron? ‘The Bill, as it stands, also 
perpetuates the unsatisfactory practice by which 
any malicious or unbalanced member of the pul 
lic can apply for a summons or for a warrant ol 
arrest or search. This seems to me to be particu 
larly objectionable in its context, as the Bill 
specifically gives power to a policeman, when 


seizing a publication which has been actually 
complained about, to seize also “any other work 
which he has reasonable cause to believe” might 
be a harmful publication. JI am sure that the 
Commons can improve this Bill, But it is, o7 
the whole, an ingenious attempt to isolate tl 
problem of the Horror Comic (including the im 
ported ones) and to solve it without addin, 
seriously to the hazards with which society 


already torments the artist; and unless some such 
measure receives the approval of Parliarnent, we 


must recognise that the problem is going to 
remain unsolved 
7. 7 . 
It is in some ways a pity that last week’s parlia 


mentary debate on the Report of the Gowers 
Commission should have developed into little 
more than a further discussion on the straight 
issue Of abolishing capital punishment. Not that I 
blame Mr. Silverman and his colleagues for turn- 
ing to such good account the opportunity which 
the occasion offered them; they would indeed have 
been untrue to their cause had they done other- 
wise. Yet the fate of their amendment wa 

scarcely in doubt (this reform will never, I think, 
come under a Tory Government); and their 
eloquent and cogent arguments largely diverted 
the House from the main recommendations of the 
Royal Commission. The real issue now is the 
one raised by Mr. W. R. Rees-Davies, M.P., in a 
letter to The Times this week: since abolition is 
rejected by the Commons “ what action should 
now be taken to remedy any defects in the law 
relating to murder?” Mr. Rees-Davies himself 
favours the Scottish doctrine of “ diminished 
responsibility” rather than the Royal Com 

mission’s recommendation to vest discretion as to 
the death penalty in the jury. This is all highly 
debatable, but, in all probability, it will not now 
be debated. The Gowers Report says in effect : 
‘The task of reforming the law (short of abolish- 
ing capital punishment) is very difficult. Here 


PARTNERS 


Coty to Pineau, 


an hardly wait to know; 
One week has now been wasted since the fall of Mr, France, 
While Socialists and Gaullists declined to join the dance— 


you, will you lead the dance? 


“The Pinay double shuffle was carly doomed to fail, 

And Pflimlin, close behind him, was treading on his tail, 

ady to advance, 

But Gaullists and Conservatives refused to join the dance— 
Would not, could not, would not, could not, would not join the dance.” 


Pineau at once admitted how delightful it would be 
To demonstrate the pas seul that had tripped up M.R.P.; 
His team of nimble Socialists were 
But would Radicals and Gaullists agree to join the dance? 
They might thank Pineau kindly but decline to join the dance. 


eager for the chance, 


Will Independent Deputies let Pincau take the floor? 


pieces as before? 


(The further from the Centre, the nearer Mr. France). 
Although Pineau may have a go he may not lead the dance— 


can he lead the dance? 
SAGITTARIUS 
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are our suggestions. We believe you must ecithe: 

accept them, or else go for outright aboluon.” In 

the event, the House of Commons has risen 

that challenge by rejecting abolition and refusing 

any serious discussion of the Royal Commission 

alternative proposals. 
* 


* 7 


The tale of Colonel Scotland’s visitation fr: 
the Special Branch and the seizure of his docu 
ments once again lifts a corner of the 
which the London Cage 


that sombre 


covers 


security vell 


building near Notting Hill Gate where, during 


the 


u methods of interrogation 
have seen the manuscript of Colonel S 
land’s book, publication of which has been banne: 
by the War Office. It is, of course 
it top-secrets which, even at this stage 
ould imperil the military security of Britain. Bi 
doubt it. For one thing, Colonel Scotland 
too old a soldier (he is seventy-two and ha 
time and another in both the Britis! 
and German armies) to count on getting awa 
Moreover, he had stated publich 


very special 


not 


possibie tha 


betrays 


I 


lal 


served at om ui 


with that one 








Nar, very important prisoners were subjected 


J 


4 


that the classified documents in his possessio1 
were Confidential and not Secret. No; the real 
trouble, I suspect, is that any erence to th 
London Cage is politically embarrassing to th 


Government at the present time 
my knowledge, the methods used there did 1m 
depend, to any great extent, on physical brutality 
The interrogations were cruel in a different 


{ 


lo the best of 


sense 
They were relentless, almost interminabl 
psychologically calculated to coniuse, to trip, | 
needle, to nag, untl, in the end, a man would 
break before the spiritual and emotional storm 
which his brilliant interrogators had stirred in 
him. Methods, in fact, embarrassingly similar to 


those which are used to extort high level con 
fessions in other parts of the world. I hold n 
particular brief for Colonel Scotland or his bo 
But if this is indeed the reason for its suppr« 
sion, it is a nauseating example of Cold-war hun 
bug. In any case, Goronwy Rees has alread 
painted a moving and remarkably realistic pictu 
of these interrogations in his novel Wher: 
Wounds Were. 
time in escaping the tentacles of the 
Secrets Act, I recommend him to try his luck 
fiction. It is less dangerous than fact, and 
be equally true. 
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Prizes are awarded of £1 for the first entry and 


$/- for each of the others printed 
Paste entries on a POSTCARD. 


A scheme to let pitches at Chislehurst ©: 


K 


If Colonel Scotland succeeds thi 
Officia 


ic 


at arent of £1 a year to people who want to book 


places of safety in case of war is planned by M: 
Geary Gardner, owner of the caves. The pitche 
about 10ft. by 8ft., would accommodate a family 


and it is proposed to allocate space for about 1,00 


of them.—The Times. (J. Madgwick.) 


Racing keeps politicians in sympathy 
popular feeling. Would not Mr. Attlee warm | 
cockles of more hearts if he owned a horse, o1 
any rate a greyhound?—Swnday Times. 


Newman.) 
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A 13-year-old boy who started a circulat 


( 


nb 


libsary of horror comics im his school has len: h 


collection to Blackburn Teachers’ Association fo: 


at 


r 


an exhibinen that opened im Blackburn yesterday 
The exhibition is intended to persuade paren! 


to stop their children reading horror comic 
News-Chronicle. (J. G. D. Walker.) 


Children are stealing globular lampshades in 
new Parkway subway, Cranford, Middlesex, for u 
Pilpel 


as space helmets.—Daily Mail. (L 
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“T pay people 


to know these things” 


You may not have studied refractories. “Technical details?” 
you may say. “I pay people to know these things.” 

Well, it is true that refractories are technically complex: their 
selection is a specialist’s job. It is also true that there are 
people who know all about them—only, they ask 

nothing for their advice 

Morgans are refractory specialists: their co-operation is 

worth having. They manufacture a range of the finest 
refractories ever made. They designed and they operate, the 
most up-to-date refractories plant in Europe. Their advice may 


be free, but it is completely authoritative. 


You may never have seen a retractory, but 
refractories may be in your balance sheet, 
unseen. Refractories are the materials of which 
furnaces are built. A change in the 

refractories of a batch furnace can increase 


the o itput by S0° Yo ec 


MORGAN 


efractories 


ASK MORGANS ABOUT REFRACTORIES—THEY KNOW 





MORGAN CKUCIBLE CO. LTD. (REFRACTORIES GROUP), NESTON, WIRRAL, CHESHIRE, TEL’ NESTON 1404 
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Matusow was a key figure in the American witch 
hunt. He was one of the most eager and useful 
of the “ professional witnesse ny} have been 
used as a kind of travelling circt ourt trial 


hearings, and have 


sional worked as 
to McCarthy, Mcé 
The U.S 


relied upon their evidence st 


and (x ripere 


suxiliaries arran and the 


paid 
Republican extremist Government has 

convictions 
has made the ex 
contemporary folk 
Americans have distrusted 
they have 


and, with the help of the pr 
Communist informer a kind of 
though 


Witness 


hero many 


such and deplored: the 


peen use d 


Now comes the sensational recantation of 
Matusow himself. ‘—Two weeks ago, he told a 
press conference in New York that he had lied in 
» number of important ca: and at the same 
time he filed affidavits admitting perjury in the 


trial of thirteen Communist leaders and in secur- 


ing the conviction of a union organiser in Texas, 


Matusow has also written his confession in an 
unpublished book, False Witne: f which I 
have just read a manuscript cop, Even now, 
of course, he may not be telling the whole truth; 


the eck fame 


a4; an informer may still be prompting him to seek 


twisted motives that drove him t 


new sensations by being the first to repent. But 
he has decided to put that to the test of the courts; 
the Internal Security sub-committee of the Senate 
is also going into the case Yet the startling 
feature of this book, apart from its tactual 
revelations about the witch-hunt, is the self- 
degradation that it describes, its picture of the 
dung-heap in which the informer flourishe: 
Matusow was the son of a cigar-merchant in 
the Bronx. When he came back from the war, he 
felt that he was only one more of ten million 
veterans. In the slick psychoanalytical phrases 
uses to explain his behaviour, he says that he 


‘wanted identity to be somebody,” and for a 


short time he found in the Communist Party the 
ense ol “belonging” that the Army had given 
him, He was soon disillusioned. In February, 


F.B.1., on 

soon supplying it 
with reports of C.P 
and addresses of 
In 1951, the C.P. expelled him as 
went” the FBI 


‘unreliable 


1950, he made hi 
initiative, 


first contact with the 


hie own and he Vis 
in return for $70 a month 
his 


meetings, and names com 


“an 
ivs ut had 
Sull seek 
ing “security,” he took advantage of the Korean 
War to join the Au but 
piciously that he was distrusted, and driven to the 
pot pubhely to crucify 
anyone in order to get myseli away from that bleak 
wall of advised him 
approach the Un-American Activities Committee 


rade 
enemy now 


* yn 1950 


dropped him as 


Force behaved so sus 


where he was ready 


insecurity.” Friend: to 
a scheme that enabled him to get his discharge 
Au 
and before long he had landed a job as an 
Ohio 


I a a 


from the Force and start his career as a wit- 
ness 
Un-American 
of $300 a 


supplied information on union and 


“expert investigator” for the 
Activities ¢ 


he 


ommission salary 


month, 


peace meetings, acted as an agent provocateu 


on occasion, and collaborated with the personne! 


departments of large companies in the area 
By this time, Matusow writes, he was anxious 
to rise in “this good racket.” But, as he realised 


when he tried to sell his story to the Hearst press, 
ex-Communists were getting common, he had to 


have “a new gimmick” to compete with the big 
names like Elizabeth Bentley (“the spy queen”), 
Herbert Philbrick (“I led three lives for the 
F BI.”), and Louis Budenz (“reclaimed by the 


Church”). Matusow, still in his early 


decided that he could best specialise in “Com- 


twenties, 


Confessions of Harvey Matusow 


munist Youth ” and, since he had sold Party book 

“Communist Writes After hitting the head 
lines on his first appearan before the Un 
American Activities Committee, he was able t 
become a nsultant A college president 
wanted information on campus Communists; th 
Superintendent of New York City Schools, Dr 
William Jansen, enlisted his help im uncovering 
Communist teaches and he was working for 


Counterattack, the tip-sheet run by former F.B.I 


agent This publication, run in association with 
American Business Consultants, was, Matusow 
asserts, Originally started with some help from 


Alfred Kohlberg, the well-known China Lobbyist, 
and its speciality has been to denounce alleged 
Communists working in films, theatre, radio and 
the rest of Through American 
Business Consultants, it has drawn large fees from 
companies prepared to pay for “ Communist pro- 
tecuuon * Matusow tells 
The catcher of the 
New York Yankees was due to appear in a show 
with a comedian alleged to have Communist sym- 
pathies. To force 
Matusow made 


Yankees’ office, using as 


show business, 


service two revealing 


anecdotes about this period 


the comedian out of the show, 
to the 

imed voices, protesting 
of his 
a Communist. The comedian was forced 
out of the show. On the 
singer Rosemary Clooney was kept out of a pro- 
gramme 


seventeen phone calls 


against the association favourite catche: 
with 
another occasion, 
because “she was dating Jose Ferrer, 
who was a controversial figure, listed in Red 
Channels.” This book has been the main “ black- 
list” used jin alleged Communist 


writers and entertainers. 


smearing 


Matusow alone knows how many reputations 
he he Iped destroy by he now admits 
Some of his work, how- 
He appeared at 
the McCarran inquisition of Owen Lattimore to 
testify that the Communist Party commended 
Lattimore’s books because they gave “the line 
on China,” and that he sold these books for the 
Party: “once again I told a complete falsehood.” 
He was carefully coached by Roy Cohn 
Government lawyer—for his appearance 
prosecution witness at the trial of the 


what are 
hes and fabrication: 


ever, is on the public record 


then a 
as a 
‘second 
ting” Communist leaders, and together they 
worked over the theory of “ Aesopian language ”: 
the Communists said, they meant the 
Above all, Matusow managed to work 
into his testimony an essential passage “ proving ” 
that he had discussed Vyshinsky’s book on Soviet 
Law with one of the 
because the prosecution 
passage from the book about the overthrow of 
Matusow, in 
uborning per- 


whatever 


opposite, 


defendants—essential 


needed to quote a 


foree or violencs 
his affidavit, now aceuses Cohn ol 
jury, because he knew that the 
false. It is on this direct challenge, 
Matusow’s present allegat 
be tested 


government by 


testimony wa 
indeed, that 
ons may most quickly 


Matusow found himself 
much in demand He help 
MeCarthy 1952 campaign for re-election, 
and toured Wisconsin speaking for him; after a 


From then onward 
volunteered to 


in his 


visit to Utah to testily in a McCarran Committee 
the Mine, Mill 
Smelter union—a stunt designed to help Senator 
Watkins’ election chances there~-Matusow went 
on a speaking tour of Montana and Washington, 
both States 
bac Ing defeat in Senate contests by hberal Demo 
thi 
cinating insight into the way political hysteria is 

by this 
“ Communnt-infiltrated ” 


inquiry into Left-wing and 


where Republican extremists were 


crats. His description of tour gives a fas- 


Matusow was denounc- 
varied 


organised time, 


ing as such 
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bodies as the Boy Scouts, Columbia Broadcasting 
System, the Y.W.C.A. and the “ Voice 
America When he claimed that there wet 
126 Communists working on the Sunday edition 
of the New York Times, the Alsop brotl 
pointed out that the staff was ik ian if 
Mat replied: “It takes the U.S. G 
ment about a year in time and about two or thre 
nillion dollars to convict known Communi 
How do you expect me to prove that secret ¢ 
mun ire Communists? 

Matusow had managed to work h Way i 
the inner circles of McCarthyism He wa 


i 


intumate of the Senator, and he married, divorced 
and remarried a wealthy woman who had helpe« 


finance the MeCarthyite campaigns—an ext: 
rdinary mafriage straight from a piece of maga 
zine fiction He was also working hard 
professional witness, though he now had all! th« 
money and comforts he craved ar 


The re 
moments when his story becomes a farce. Whil: 
Matusow was appearing as a witness in El P: 
by da by night he was working as a comi I 
the Mexican border in Juarez And 
he tells the strange story of convincing the 
Rangers that underground Communist 
gave themselves away by humming or whistling 
and so solemnly recorded 
a set of “subversive melodies 


café acro 


a tune, 


authorities 


When McCarthy began his search for ¢ 
munists in the “Voice of America,” he agai: 
used Matusow as a witness. But the informe: 


was beginning to find “ increasing discontent and 


bitterness” in his career—and his marriage w 
finally breaking up. He claims that the 
“Voice” inquity was the turning-point, when he 


realised that his life 


Wa tv 


as he wrote to McCarthy 


enty-seven years of being a coward an 


being dishonest.” He wrote in his diary: 
At first it was @ strange feeling to see my | 
ind name m the newspapers, but then, like a d 
addict, 1 began to crave for it put t 
more publicity, a never-ending chain th 
brings more and more dishonesty 
Soon afterwards, Matusow refused, for th« 
time, to testify in an investigation. “I unde 
went,” he now writes, “ what I felt was a religi 
experience . . . looking for a place to hide and 
peace of mind,” and he went to Bish 


Bromley G “TI wanted to 


Oxnam, saying that 


undo some of the harm I had done.” Still unsur 
of himself, he did testify twice more at the 
beginning of last year—against the Council « 


American Soviet Friendship and the Veterans ot 
the Abraham Lincoln Brigade. And when Bisho; 
Oxnam reported to the Un-American Activitie: 
Committee that Matusow had come t 
admitted perjury, Matusow denounced the Bis! 


him 


‘a dishonest man Immediately afterward 
he repented, Now, in an emotional passage tl 
recalls Whittaker Chambers looking at his child 


{ 


ren and de ! 


iding wl 
His: 
this final apostasy, he played with some children 
in the airport lounge and realised that “I had 
been helping to create a system in this c 
whereby these children and those to would 
no longer be free to inquire as to things, place: 
and people.” 


ether to commit suicide o1 


on with the case, Matusow tells how, aft 


unt 


come 


Psychologist: Matusow ha: 


may explain why 


ome full circle; the courts may decide how f 

to believe him now. But his confession cannot 
fail to help discredit the informers, the hat 
mongers and the carecrists who have used li 


and hysteria to corrupt opinion, harry dissenter: 


ind twist justice to their own dirty end: * Stool 


pigeons as a class,” wrote the Baltimore Sun, 
‘are to be de spised and not to be trusted His 
book implicates the Department of Justice as 
deeply as the witch-hunters in Congress: both 
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It would be over-dramatic to suggest that Insurance experts fling down 
the gloves to one another, and fight out duels to the death, But there are 
duels of other kinds. 

Each Insurance Company is, in fact, the rival of all others. They are 
in constant competition—not only to obtain business, but to make the best 
use of the funds entrusted to them. That is as it should be—for competition 
fosters enterprise. 

The Insurance expert has the delicate task of investing your money— 
and in doing so he tempers enterprise with caution. Thus he maintains the 
world-wide reputation of British Insurance—the absolute certainty that the 
contract will be fulfilled when the claim arises. 

The conclusion is clear. Insurance is being responsibly, resourcefully— 
yes, even creatively—handled by practical people with your interests in the 


forefront of their minds. 


British Insurance Offices 


2 Teoued by the Broush Inaurance Associations 
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went on using him as a witne long after the 
FBI. claims to have discarded him. This, 
Matusow says, is the kind of man I was. And 


this is the kind of man who has destroyed repu- 
tations, sent men and women to jail, driven some 
to suicide and the fear which 


helped creat 
paralyses American politic: 


NoRMAN MACKENZIE 


Soviet Reactions 
to the West 


W hen Western commentators depict the changes 
in the Soviet leadership as the result of a personal 
strugule for power, they miss the plain connection 


between the return to a tough line in both 
domestic and foreign Soviet policy, and the 
West's attitude toward the U.S.S.R. since the 
death of Stalin. Yet this connection is familiar: 


ts part of a recurrmg pattern. 

Originally the Bolsheviks were “ Westerners’ 
ind modernisers, revolutionary Social Democrats 
who believed in the withering away of the State 
‘Two factors have shaped 


’ 


ina Socialist society 


and conditioned the Soviet regime from these 
very different beginnings into what it is today 
(1) the traditions and character of the Tsarist 


Empire and, (2) the impact of the capitalist world, 
particularly the Western Powers. In the Soviet 
Union, as elsewhere, the political centre of gravity 
rests in home affairs. But again and again the 
international situation has determined which of 
various contending domestic policies prevailed 
First, the West inter- 
vention to crush the revolution. “ Intervention,” 
wrote Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart, in 
Memoirs of a British Agent, “ intensified the civil 
of Russians to meet their 


resorted to armed 
his 


war and sent thousand 


deaths. Indirectly, it was responsible for the 
Perrot Its direct effect was to provide the 
Bolsheviks with a cheap victory, to give them new 


confidence, and to galvanise them into a 
ruthle 
cxplains, the Bolshevik regime was fairly tolerant. 
"The later 


result of the intensification of the civil war” for 


strong 


ond organism.” In the beginning, he 


cruelties which followed were the 


which Allied = intervention was largely 
responsible 
In the Twenties the Soviet Government's 


appeal to the League of Nations to help it combat 
the pandemic of typhus, and the famine following 
upon the great drought, met with a mean and 
in 1922 
at the Genoa Conterence to enter the League of 
Nations and to allow Western capitalists to take 


hypocritical response. Chicherin’s offer 


up concessions in the Soviet Union was spurne d 
Whe Bolshevik 
planning in co-operation with the first Labour 


Mac 


dream of international economic 


Government was shattered by Ramsay 


\onald’s demand for the repayment of Tsarist 
debt hese events helped to ensure the victory 
of Stalin and of the tougher, more nationalist and 


Russian part of Lenin’s heritage, over the 


Westerner and internationalists 

In the early Thirties, when the capitalist 
world split into the aggressive Fascist powers and 
the apprehensive democracies, the C.P.S.l 


leaders, after much heart-searching, decided to 


seck alliances with the Western democracies in 


order to halt Fascist aggression The Soviet 
Union entered the League of Nations for that 
purpose Kirov, at that time Secretary of the 


Leningrad Committee of the Party and a member 
of the Politbureau, was a great favourite of Stalin 
and looked upon as his successor. He and Maxim 
Gorki persuaded Stalin that the ume had come 
the regime, by 


to democratise reconciling the 








Party, enlisting the 
co-operation of public-spirited citizens not in the 


Party, and adopting a 


opposiion in the 
democratic constitution 
The revolution there were 
left, and they 
were no longer dangerous. On the other hand, 
they wanted the maximum of 
danger abroad Io this Kirov added the very 
imteresting that democratising the 
Soviet regime would make it easier to co-operate 
with the Western democracies. 

The assassination of Kirov by a minor member 
of the Opposition 


developments 


they said, had won: 


only remnants of enemy classes 
unity to face the 
argument 


stopped these 


instead of 


promising 
being reconciled, the 
Opposition were liquidated in the great purges. 
Nevertheless, the “Western” orientation in 
foreign policy persisted through a mounting series 
of rebuffs until that 
Chamberlain ignored 
sharp warnings from 


Munich. In period, the 


Government increasingly 
stalin that, if they went on 
appeasing the Fascist powes 
about a Soviet alliance, the Soviet Government 
would have to make other arrangements, Finally, 
they did demoted to Fifth Assist- 
ant Foreign Secretary; Molotov took his place, 
and Stalin concluded hi: 
aggression pact with Hitler 

During and after the war 
spread the Soviet Union, that, once 
victory had been won and the worst difficulties 
had heen surmounted, the 
become milder and the Soviet 
peoples would enjoy the full application of the 
1936 Stalin 
mained on pape! 


< 


and procrastnating 


Litvinov wa 
friendship and non- 


there was a wide 


belief in 


ol reconstruction 
regime would 
had so far re- 
This belief assumed that the 
war-time would be partners in 
When it became clear that the American and 
British Governments regarded the Soviet Union 
and the Communist and Socialist parties in the 
People’s Democracies as potential enemies, the 
belief faded and vanished 


constitution, which 


allies peace 


The change came in 
1947. The founding of the Cominform in October 
of that year was the outcome of the proclamation 
in March of the of anu-Com- 
munist containment and intervention. The Soviet 
together its allies 
and speed up their advance to Socialism. The 
regimes in Eastern Europe ceased to be broadly 
based Communist-led coalitions 
straight Communist dictatorships 


Truman Doctrine 


Government began to draw 


and became 

Ihe driving force behind these developments 
was the search for strength and solidarity against 
what was regarded as the growing menace trom 
the West. Ever since the Thirties, indeed, the 
argument used in the Soviet Union for the State 
becoming stronger instead of withermg away, 
all the ind policing, has become 
the external danger. Malenkovy, it seems, thought 
the West might listen to 
a conciliatory 


and fo purges 
reason and respond to 
He minor 
friendly the 
kept 


home, 


several 

He cut 
He 

talks. At 


he paid attention to producing more and cheaper 


poli \ made 


concessions and 


Delence 
pleading for 


gestures 


budget by £500 million 


conferences and 


food and consumer goods. He amnestied many 
thousands of prisoners, curbed the police, and 
loosened the grip of the Party on science and art 
Western signs 
of weakness, remained intransigeant, and dis 
nviss¢d Soviet warnings about German rearma- 
meént as mere bluff. They wére hot bluff. The 
Soviet Government has come round to the Anglo- 


that it 1s 


statesmen regarded all this as 


American view necessary to “ negotiate 


from strength.” So they are going all out to build 
up positions of strength, by drawing closer thei 
alliances in the Fast and West, putting an extra 
£1,000 million on the Defence budget, and build- 
ing and their 
allies. Internally, the period of relative mildness 
in the regime is likely to end. 


up the armaments industries ol 


active 
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The facts bear out what common sense sug 
gest cold war makes Communist regime: 
tougher, not more conciliatory. The more we 
arm, the more they arm. The more obvicu 
the Western “line-up,” however defensive it 
professions, the closer grow the bonds beiweer 
Moscow and Peking 

K. ZILLiact 


Thoughts in the 
Wilderness 


THe New Dros 


. 
4 
Ever ince I 


penny balcony of the Empire, 


lad, in the fou 

Bradford (which 
was known in the profession as the 
grave 


used to sit, aS a 


comedian 
*), I have been a 
of dro} 


collector and connoi 
About thirty year 
I contributed a series of studies and appreciation 
of comedians to what 


cul 


clowns, zanies. ago 


was then a very tatcly 


It was I, in these columns, who 
wrote a tribute to Sid Field.) 


I described in the 


morming paper 
But the comedian 
the 
the lof 


middle Twenties, unlike 
performers of today, had 
only after years of either concert 
provincial music hall tours. The old music hal! 
were a matchless training ground. The fellow: 
we watched from that fourpenny balcony 


star reached 


party work oO! 


and 
there was a twopenny gallery behind us), as we 
sat on benches about six inches wide, packed 


closely together by experts at the job, had to bs 


good—or God help them. Night after night, year 
after year, the old comedians worked away, getting 
an instant grip on those tough critical audience 

bringing their acts nearer and nearer to perfection 
Just as a lion-tamer must have at least one lion, 
so a performer must have an audience, there in 
front of him; an act cannot be perfected except in 
the 
ibly from 


constant presence oi a paying public, 
the North, 
s worth, 


prefes 
where they want thei 
money 

Now the new droll who has natural ability and 
i genuine odd personality goes whizzing up to 
stardom in a few years essful TV 
can put him up there. Then he 
will be paid hundreds of pounds a week to appea 


on the stage, 


One really succ 
or radio series 
not necessarily because he is thought 
to be funnier on the stage than on the air (though 


he should be), but because managers know that 
hundreds of thousands of his B.B.C. fans will 
want to sce him in person. The result is that 
our most successiul light entertainment is ne 

dominated by these new stars from the B.B 
who have risen since the War. So let us take a 


look at some of them, bearing in mind that thes« 
are now important publi Humou 


will try, as il 


men figure 
a very personal taste; but I 
endeavouring to please the examiners of my youth 
to give reasons for my choice. 
Jimmy Edwards has been extremely successfu 
tage. He is 
in having a radio programme, written by two ex 
cellent wits, that provides him 
foils and ss economic 4M its use of The 
nightmare of radjo comedy is its appalling con 
umption of material.) He is a 


than-life 


both on the air and on the fortunat« 


vith ome good 


materia 
bustling, larger 
comedian, with an 


the 


engaging informa! 


style on stage, an air of doing charades for 
us; Never suggesting an actor, but rather a certain 
type of schoolmaster one used to know, the type 


that in anger would threaten to go out of its mind; 


and Jim, one may say, has done it and» gone 
Frankie Howerd, who is much funnier on the 
stage than he is in radio, is best as a kind of 


desperately worried zany, who arrives to do some- 
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Die. 
Ave, WIE" 


Cas 


yet 








an is the measure of all things— 


PROTAGORAS (B.C tH1-411) 


‘can we also live ia one of great individuals 7 


We live man age of evreat orgatinalion 


To reconcile the teclniteal achievement of modern socety vith the dignity of the men 


and women who Comtiprase tL ns thee problen of our tinae. ‘To reach a solution we miust 


first be certain of the aim we set our marinoth community wud workd-wi 


tions; when the list superlative has been uttered. the test must be the san 


far they comtrrtute to the fueayoyvinae under landing and liberty ol thy ordinary man, 


The real measu ol a modern micdustey ts tts power lo preserve out Tecanes 


while adding to our material heritage Man is not jist another lacte 


; 
ti . . . . 
productive chain he is the reason for tts existence. 


in 
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thing he never gets done, just because he is sus- 
picious of the management, the other performers, 
and wonders how soon he can get rid of the 
astonishingly stolid lady at the piano. There is 
about him almost a feminine fussine he reminds 
us of some despairing hostesse He does not 
need witty material. Either you find his stage 
personality very funny itself, as I do, or do not 
like him at all 

Another despairing but different type is Tony 
Hancock, a very clever performer, owing more 
to art than to nature. He comes on all smiles and 
confidence, to recite, to sing, to dance, but is 
quickly reduced by the malice of circumstance, 
aided by a strange blank stooge who is the very 
image of no enthusiasm, to a gasping, pitiable 
wreck, his gleaming rolling eye pleading for ou 
tolerance, for just another chance. ‘This is all in 
a high tradition of clowning. Good clowns never 
iry to be funny; they are very serious but eager 
and hopeful creatures lost in a hostile world; and 
with great clowns like Grock and W. C. Fields 
the very furniture is menacing, never to be 
trusted. Al Read, who was an amateur a few 
years ago, has shot up like a rocket; he is, however, 
not a clown proper, a droll, but an extremely 
effective, self-taught character actor, whose work 
is based on very acute observation of Lancashire 
types, especially the loud, self-important chaps 
He does not need the stage, as most of the others 
do, to reveal himself at his best 

Max Bygraves is a large, smooth, young man, 
dressy and faintly spivvy, but with an easy, re 
laxed manner that ha harm. But whenever I 
have seen him I have always felt that he was 
better, or potentially better, than his material 
He is like a cocktail that stll 


needs a touch of Pernod or lemon juice or some 


allowed him to be 


thing to complete it. Last—for I have no space 


Gt Big PEE 












SCHOOL-MASTER 
TUNGKUO 


This picture-story book for children 
is adapted from a modern version of an 
ancient Chinese fable. 1. is about an old 
school-master, «a kind-hearted man, who 
lived some 2,400 years ago 


He was to gentile that he hesitated 
even to crush an ant underfoot, and thus 
he walked most cautiously 


In hie travels he met a wolf, and 
saved its life from hunters But what 
happened tater made the school-master 
revise his philosophy and, although he 
remained good natured and loving, he no 
longer had pity for man-eating beasts 
Price 6d Post 2d 

Others in this series of children's 
books from China ideal for the five-to-ten 
year-olde—are The Man Who Lives Forever 
and Child Labour, costing 6d. each, post 2d., 
and The Shepherd's Message, price 9%d., 
post 44. All four booklets can be had for 
ds. 9d., post free. 


COLLET’S 
CHINESE BOOKSHOP 


DEPT. D, 4 GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
LONDON, W.C.I. 


here for more than one other—is Norman 
Wisdom, still very young, who is perhaps the 
most successful so far with the big public. To 
be fair, I must explain that I have not seen him 
perform very recently. But when I did see him 

and he was already a star then—I thought he 
had the appearance and feeling to be a Chaplin- 
esque pathetic little clown, but that he had obvi- 
ously been rushed to the top far too quickly, 
before he had mastered the all-important art of 
timing, in which the good clown must have an 
exquisite precision 
So was Grock 
did with Grock, exactly what a great clown 1s 


Chaplin is a master of it 
You may know in advance, as I 


going to do or what will happen to him, yet so 
wonderful is his timing that you are as much 
taken by surprise as he appears to be. Norman 
Wisdom has not yet achieved this art, which 
demands years and years of careful study. It is 
best, too, if during those years the audience are 
not too friendly, too easily amused. The worst 
audience for a comedian trying to improve his 
act is the privileged invited studio audience, there 
to applaud anything and everything. A wet Mon- 
day in Leeds or Glasgow during a trade slump 
is what the ambitious and conscientious comedian 
should appreciate 


This rapid but slightly dubious progress leaves 
the new star droll facing many awkward questions. 
And do not imagine that he is such a gay, care- 
less fellow, so busy enjoying his fabulous salary, 
that he neither knows nor cares how searching 
these questions are. Nearly all comedians of 
star quality are in fact extremely anxious and very 
conscientious performers, more aware of life and 
its pitfalls than most of their colleagues are, mere 
butterflies like singers. After all, the basis of good 
clowning is the contrast between the ideal and 
real, the expected and the actual, the shining 
dream and the grim businesses So the new stat 
drolls begin to worry about the division of thei 
time between stage and air, the risk of using 
inferior material on the air or the further risk 
of using up good material, always hard to find, 
too quickly, the danger of losing the TV or radio 
public to competitors, the chance of remaining on 
the stage until an act is perfected. Finally, be 

ause his rise has been so rapid, he cannot help 
wondering if he is really good or has merely been 
lucky. He has come up quickly, he can go down 
quickly, too. The older comedians arrived the 
hard way, but once they were there they felt 
more secure. They could also save money, hardly 
wossible now with our punitive taxation 

In my capacity as a collector and connoisseur, 
J try to visit most of the so-called revues (a name 
that should be reserved for less spectacular and 
more intimate entertainments) that frame the best 
ol these new droll When I do, I admire such 
talent and art as they offer me, note with respect 
the ever-increasing precision of the chorus girls, 
who are far better on the stage if not as trainee: 
for the peerage than those of my youth, and the 
recent marked improvement in decor, often bor 
rowed from the masters of it, the French; but I 
hardly ever fail to be annoyed by the astonishing 
and really disgraceful lack of originality and ideas 
in these shows. Why have they, with so much 
money at their disposal, to be so corny? ‘There 
ie sketches that are more or less those I w 
beginning to yawn at in 19)1, Why must they fall 
back, time after time, on scenes, situations, ideas 
that were flogged to death years ago? It is as if 
the new comedians had to take part in some time- 
honoured ritual of show business ‘There are 
religions that have changed faster than these en- 
tertainments. Soon they will be fixed for ever, 
like Punch-and-Judy 

After all, it is not this stale stuff that brings in 
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the audience. The famous drolls are the attrac- 
uon. Take out their names and personalities, 
and the shows die at once. But the crowds that 
make haste to see them have not made it a con- 
dition of their patronage that the shows must 
be entirely free from originality, topicality, idea 
genuine satire real reference to our common live 
So long as the favourites are on the stage, not 
only could these audiences take something better 
than they are offered, but would probably we! 
ome a little originality, a few ideas. The clown 
and drolls could dissolve into laughter much that 
bitterly frustrating now. Given some accept 
able ideas to work with, they could do an even 
greater public service than they do already. And 
in this respect we are worse off than almost any 
other country I know. Are our drolls themselves 
afraid of richer and more original material? (And 
what a wonderful tragic clown has been wasted in 
Bud Flanagan! Possibly; though I think they 
could be persuaded to try it; they are anything 
but stupid men The fault lies with the 
managers. They will tell us that they use the best 
materia! available, but will not add that it is only 
the best within the very narrow field to which 
they limit themselves. Could some of my col 
leagues in the League of Dramatists provide better 
material, some originality, some ideas? Yes, I 
believe they could and that they ought to try. 
Across what is now the dramatists’ desert, into 
which the star actors, cither playing Shakespeare 
or filming, have disappeared, they must join hands 
with the drolls to make the big public laugh at 
itself, J. B. PRIESTLEY 


Earth to Earth 


FE: siz and Roland Hedge—she a book-illustrator, 
he an architect with suspect lungs—had been 
warned against Dr. Eugen Steinpilz. ‘ He'll 
bring you no luck,’.I told them. ‘* My little 
finger says so decisively.” 
You too?” asked Elsie indignantly. This 

was at Brixham, South Devon, in March, 1940.) 

I suppose you think that because of his foreign 
accent and his beard he must be a spy?’ 

‘““No,” I said coldly, “that point hadn’t 
occurred to me. But I won’t contradict you.” 

The very next day Elsie deliberatciy picked a 
friendship—I don’t like the phrase, but that’s 
what she did—with the Doctor, an Alsatian 
with an American passport, who described himself 
as a Naturphilosoph; and both she and Roland 
were soon immersed in Steinpilzereci up to the 
nostrils. It began when he invited them to lunch 
and gave them cold meat and two rival sets of 
baked), carrots 
creamed), bought from the local fruiterer; and 


vegetable dishes—potatoes 


potatoes (baked) and carrots (creamed), grown on 
compost in his own garden. 

The superiority of the latter over the forme: 
in appearance, size and especially flavour came as 
an eye-opener to Elsie and Roland; and so D1 
Steinpilz soon converted the childless and devoted 
couple to the Steinpilz method of composting. 
It did not, as a matter of fact, vary greatly from 
the methods you read about in the Gardening 
Notes of your favourite national newspaper, 
except that it was far more violent. Dr. Steinpilz 
had invented a formula for producing extremely 
fierce bacteria, capable (Roland claimed) of 
breaking down an old boot or the family Bible or 
a torn woollen vest into beautiful black humus 
almost as you watched. The formula could not 
be bought, however, and might be communicated 
under oath of secrecy only to members of the 
Eugen Steinpilz Fellowship—which I refused to 


join. I won’t pretend therefore to know the 




























Th 


formula mys 
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“if, but one night 1 overheard Elsie 
and Roland arguing across the hedge as to wheth« 

th and 


they it 


planetary influences were tavourabl 
ilso mentioned a ram’s horn m whuch 


nimal 
the 


seems, a complicated mixture of triturated 


and vegetable products—technically called 


Mother ’’—was to be cooked up. I gather als 
that a bull’s foot and a goat’s pancreas were part 
% the works, because Mr. Pook, the butch 
atterwards told me that he had been puzzied by 
Roland’s request for these unusual cuts. Mill 
wort and pennyroyal and bee-orchid and vetch 
certainly figured among “the Mother herbal 
ingredients; I recognised these one day in a 
irdening basket Elsie had leit in the post office 
Line Hedges soon had their first compost heap 
cook way in the garden, which was about the 
SIZ {f a tennis-court and consisted mostly of 
well-kept lawn. Dr. Steinpilz, who supervised, 
now began to haunt the cottage like the smell of 
drains; I had to give up calling on them. ‘Then, 
after the Fall of France, Brixham became a 
war-zone whence everyone but we British and our 
ree French or Free Belgian allies was extruded 


Consequently Dr. Steinpilz had to leave; which 
he did with very bad grace, and was killed in a 
Liverpool air-raid the day before he should have 
sailed back to New York, 

I think Elsie must have been in love with the 
Doctor, and certainly Roland had a hero-worship 


for him. They treasured a signed collection of 


all his esoteric books, each called after a different 
semi-precious stone; and used to read them out 
aloud to each other at meals, in turn And to 
show that this was a practical philosophy, not just 
a random assembly of beautiful thoughts about 
Nature, they began composting in a deeper and 


even more religious way than before. The lawn 
had come up, of course; but they used the sods 
to sandwich layers of kitchen waste, which they 
mixed with the scrapings from an abandoned 
pigsty, two barrowfuls of sodden poplar leaves 
trom the recreation ground, and a sack of rotten 


ip { 


‘ti 


woking over the hedge, I caught the 
in Elsie’ 


hungry bacteria loose on the heap, and could not 


gleam eve as she turned t! 


rep i premonitory shudder 

So far, not too bad, perhaps. But when serious 
bombing started and food became so scarce that 
housewives were fined for not making over thei 

ill to the national pigs, Elsie and Roland grew 
worried. Having already abandoned their ordin 
iry sanitary system and built an earth-closet 
in the garden, they now tried to convince neigh 
bot of their duty to do the same, even at th 
isk of catching cold and getting spiders down 
the neck Elsie also sent Roland after the slow 
moving Red Devon cows as they lurched hon 
long the lan it dusk, to rescue the preciou 
droppings with a kitchen shovel; whil 
isited the local ash-dumip with a packing ca 
mounted on wheel ind collected whatever 
found th 1 an organic nature lead cat 
old rag withered flower cabbage stalks and 
such household wast even a national was 
time pig would have coughed at she also saved 
every drop of their bath-water for sprinkling 
the heaps; becau j mtamed, s} ud, valuabl 
nimal salts 

I test of good compost heap, as every 
illuminate know whether a riaim revolting 
looking, if beneficial, fungus sprouts from it 
Elsie’s heaps were grey with this crop, and so 
h inside that the could be used for haybox 
cookery; which must have saved her a deal of 
fucl. I called them “* Elsie’s heaps,” because sh« 


now considered herself Dr. Steinpilz’s earthly 
delegate; and leyal Roland did not dispute this 
claim. 





41 
A critical stage in the story came during t! con he whol irde ut rricd rows: of 
Blitz, It will be remembered that trainloads of Eu Steinpilz memorial heaps, | Ww me 
Londoner who had been evacuated t uth =roon planting the potatoc i t ich 
Devon when War broke out, thereafter de tl vost had been prospectively devoted, 
evacuated and re evacuated and re de-evacuated Hut t gularly cavenged oftal trom the lish 
themselves, from time to time, in a most dis marl Livery Spring bilsie used to pick big 
organised fashion kisie and Roland, as um bun tf primrose ind put them straight 
happened, escaped having evacuces billeted on ntl npost, without even a last wistlul sniff; 
them, becuuse they had no spa bedroom nre ere sup} { particularly 
but one night an old naval pensioner came | the fierce bacteria 
knocking at their door and demanded lodgin H i¢ story becomes a little painful for 
for the night, Having been burned out of Ply read {a tamily journal like this, | wall soften 
mouth, where everything was cha he had " 1 as possible, One morning a policeman 
found mselt ilking awa ind blundering illed the Hedges with a summons, and I 
along in a daze until he tf icd up here, hungry happened to see Roland peep anxiously out of 
and = dead-beat Chey ga him t ind the bedroom wind ut quickly pull his head 
bedded him on the sota; b when Elsi in again. ‘The policeman rang and knocked and 
down in the morning to fork over t hea; vail then tried th wk door; and presently 
she tound him dead of heart-latlu mt aw Phe summons was tor a black-out 
Roland broke a long silence by coming, in som tfen but apparently the Hedges did not know 
embarrassment, to ask my advi Elsie, h ud th Next morning he called again, and when 
had decided that it would be wron { troubl nobody answered, torced the lock of the back 
the police about the case; becau the police loo They were tound dead m bed together, 
were so busy these days, and the poor old fellow havu taken an overdose of sleeping tablets 
had claimed to possess neither kith nor kin A note on the coverlet ran simply 
So they'd read the burial service over him and Please lay our bodies on the heap nearest the pia 
after removing his belt-buckle, trouser button Flowers by request Srre vme on the bod 
metal spectacle-case and a bunch of keys, which mired with a little kit f nd then forle the 
were irreducible, had laid him reverently in th ” may ¢ hat. Rw 
new compost heap. Its other contents, he added 
were a cartload of waste from U! ider-fa George Irks, the new tenant, prop: I to gro 
salvaged cow-dung, and ral basketlu of potatoes and dig for victory He hired a cart 
hedge clippings. Had they done wrong ind began throwing the compost into t Rivet 
If you mean * Will I report you t th ( il [art not liking the look of them toadstools,’ 
Authoritics the answer is no I assured him ubsequently explained. ‘The five beautitulls 
** 1 wasn’t looking over the hedge at the relevant clean human skeletons which George uncarthed 
hour, and, after all, what vou tell o is onl in the process were still awaiting identification 
hearsav “ i the War ended 
The War went on. Not only did the Hed Ronert Grav 
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Success Through Indecision ee 


I; 18 possible to see most Conservative leader 


m another role (Churchill could have cut a dash 


in a dozen different guise On Butler, the mitre 
or the academic hood would have been equally 
becoming But Anthony Eden has been type 
Cast too ik ny HM j either 1 aipiomaust, o1 
nothing at all, It perhaps untair to blame him 
r looking like a dipiomat Phe truth 1s that 
in he began deli ately and ambitiou ly to tread 
his way forward in Government, the young men 
in the Foreign Off lave taken him as they 
model At every embass in evel orridor of 
the Foreign Offi ind on the Parliamer 
tary benches) are charming, clegant d languid 
iderstudics practising irbanity va and 
the dimpled grin Yet the truth however 


urprising, that although Eden is so much a part 
of the Foreign Office ithough he reads more 
despatch ind = tclegram mol! quickly ind 
nderstands them better than any other Foreign 


Secretary ever, he is neither great dmired nor 


greatly respected by most of his official So 
nuch of his industry is abortive It is a smoke 
een concealing an overwhelming indolence of 
will Despit hi preoccupation with — the 
4icrnal shell of great aflau iF when taced 


with thew reality, a most difficult man to bring 
to the point ol decision He lack n fact, both 
he power of decision and the sense of direction 
vhich makes decision possible He also at 
iimes guilty of splenetic peevishne 

These two personal traits, vacuily of purpose 


ind an underlying streak of ill-temper, explain 
the nature of the public fagade which Eden ha 


© carefully constructed. Combined as tl 


ey are 
with tremendou nity and ambition, they have 
had to be concealed and restrained in Eden 
long attempt to make a statesman out of the 
naterial God has given him, ‘The fact that the final 
moment of commitment and decision is an agony 
has made him the endl negouator. He 1s the 
perpetual juvenile lead of the conference merry 
go-round In the tour of European capitals, 
cither in search of a formula for disarmament a 
in 1934, or in search of a formula for German 
rearmament as in 1955, he plays his role to per 
on Let the play continue as long as the 
dialogue holds out Negotiate, conciliate, talk 
ind talk again——this 1s the substance of diplo 
ae Ii the talk is directed consciously to a 
detinable end, all negotiation can be fruitful. But 
if the dialoguc masters the plot, then the char 
iers, Uden amongst them, still smiling, stull 
icvotiating, may find themselves drifting from an 
onginal enunciation of high principle through 
variou tages of .compromise to ultimate be 
trayal, This is the substance of the charge which 
was levelled against Eden by the Lelt before the 
war and is now being levelled by the Right. I 
the process continues, it will in all probability 
be levelled by the Lett iain 
Ihe other trait, the publicly suppressed iras« 
bility, is responsible for the patina of charm 
which Eden presents to the world. He must 
never let himself go in case, in so doing, he 
offend And there is no profit in upsetting 
people. So, in the House, for example, when he 
is provoked into irritability, he will quickly try 
to save himself with a shametaced grin. When 
interrupted, he will rarely snap back with a crisp 
rebuttal, as any man who was less in control of 
himself (and more sure of himself and his pus 
pose) would do. He almost pleads, plaintively, 
This is a complex point l am trying to 
explain, . . . Perhaps the House would permit 


me to continue without interruption " When, 
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1924 sppearal I ding, t 
occasionally, he doc nake a fighung comeback DOriilant Fis 1 Orien Stud 
it 18 usually directed at someone who 3s cithe! where h worked hard and did 
weak or unpopular. He do © want the major possession of a sound militar 
ity to lke him For it wa by being liked and M.( A ‘a i very youn hier 
by not giving offen ind becausé ICCESSIV' to Oniord, were rare a i 
Conservative leader have known that h had { 1924 A hi ) r qual 
neither the trengin nor th purpe Lo 1d ink id, despilt i whl 
uccessfully a Palace revolution, that he wa um bir Which, allied to 
placed in the line of 1 on just t n in cloth iade him , 
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He is, today, no longer quite so well dressed. H to become an effective spokesman on wider naturally to him is a blend of Elizabethan 
sometumes looks almost careless. [i is a yu economic policie He was unusually inept and = madrigal technique w i kind of linear countes 
he had realised that mendo not take to others ill-informed. During the first years of the present Point akin to that of Tlindemith; but this rather 
, , ste ' , ned the fairly fre ni 
who lock too good to be true But he i t Government, he was again ubordinated t ' cn ure | ectened t bAIELY PEeQuiene 
: : Ncursie ot a ul f ) ~ melod c 
nsciou of his g od looks. whi 1 1 wt h nurcl ill His success at CGscneva wa pure! on ‘ . n ye A . om 
. om tint " 1 (nid f Our Tom Negro 
ref » screw up his long lashes in order to of negotiation Phe decision in principle wa ’ 
puritua cnr ‘ ture 0 1 inore crsona 
ring people into focus rather than to destroy taken by Churchill, who had suddenly realised i ’ 
S - t - ist i r ipl te a i ad cre pans “ 
he line by wearing spectac! that the U.S. might actually drop an atom bomb pyc, elements: in his best work, such as 
And so everything about him has always be« to save Dien Bien Phu, and that compromise wa the ( erto for Double String Orchestra, they 
distunguished—-save his speeche In the eat the means to avert calamity, With this brief, Eden re bre ht into a vital sts ral relauionship, but 4 
days they were laborious, humdrum and humou played his part, the part of the negotiator lsewh they tend to alternate rather than to 
l¢ He was, largely due to his extensive travel superbly. “here are perhaps only two instances ‘orm 4 uthesi In opera a turther problem 
‘ ‘ nae : —_ P rise mirapuntal writing everely fetracts 
able to speak with some degree of authority on 0 his dire and personal imtervention as a a . - “aces ‘th tibilits 
the minutiae of foreign policy. He was able | Foreign Secretary. One was the decision to with om ya even [rol K sc 
’ . 4 \ ou voual il Thu i 1 ditheculty which 
intervene in defence of the Services against what draw from Sucz In that episode, with the  y , 1 
sth =e : . 5 whnci hitiscti I cl puts overcame, in iS 
he considered to be the pathetic pacificism of th Foreign Office and a clear majority of the House FR tev ber 4 we rally bypa | it by givias 
f om . ’ = — 
rvice Ministers in the first Labour Governmeu of Commons behind him, he showed pertinacity — , sm ranuntal nds to sing, 
As a collector he spoke on art. Seet 1¢ pa ind some determination in wearing down the . hus radiaru nd rm ether 
rchill m vil bacl {1 - 
of 30-year-old Hansards, he ts the very imag j opposition of ¢ hurchill and | wild Oct il rel has il ott tul io it well 
im earnest bhack-bencher scannine the Ordet bench followers. His other individual effort, thi t I re Wit i mu 1k experici Lh and, 
l’aper for business on which he could speak wit! ime with the Cabinet, the Foreign Off nd Pip; requentt + pity | Py nanacealbs Nn ther 
1 little knowledge: it was time for another speech, ost ol the Tory benches behind him, has been = 4F tretches of Tie Midsummer Marriage in 
if he was to “get on.” His speeches, indeed, © prevent Churchill from embarking on his Four which the voice part is duplicated in the orchestra 
‘ , > - In these muSsaye the voice 1 not carrying the 
throughout the years, those innumerable yell Power talks a ment; musical continuity is, in theory 
USC AL & fu di I iA CONTINUE ice » 
ing pages of Hansard, public orations and political Some day, inevitably, Eden will lead his Party ” | on ie cnchestn Saener con being be 
pot-boilers, are unique in that all these words The prospect is viewed with distinct lack of i be oguse his orchestral web consists of a svm 
. «ar vag . , . 
have never had a flash-point. Only his hats have c¢nthusiasm by Conservative MI They have phor weaving of many marked ndependent 
yassed into the language. He has neither a facile lived with him long cnough to learn that charm and memorable motive which not only have 
I guag 
wit nor the depth of feeling which can create a ' no substitute for leadership and that occasional dramatic connotations of their own, but make a 
classic phrase out of the very agony of personal outbursts of bad temper are no sign of strength. dramatic effect in the purely musical processcs of 
nviction The common attitude i that “Anthony ha development, modification, combinauon and re 
: ‘ " rier ~ reese » waited so long he must have his day.” t ist ipitulauion Lippe nos uch devi much 
In the age of mediocrity h ‘api , He f . i ; — i poe yarit uly with fe exception hh th ine* 
became Parliamentary Private Secretary to Sit confidently predicted that Butler will proceed to "O'S “I ‘1B! pu , ee 
“aes ; ) H it hum alive. For Eden has waited lo i neither presented vor recalled it ch @ way 
> » . « e hi ‘ « 7 S ¥ c 4) ony MK . 
Austen Chamberlain at the Foreign Oth r a - ‘ s to sink inth ‘the tetene omaciousrs as 
T , | rae =) »; > , : ° ‘ 
became Under-Secretary of State at the boreign " aster y for ms opening has tried so ital element mn the drama Hence a certam 
‘ 2 , f , re ~. 
Othce He represented Britain at the Lisarma- ward and so correctly to qualify for greatness fecling of monotony in the scor hence, too, the 
inent Conference and the League of Nations And soon he must be called. Soon he will have parual removal of impression with furthes 
Gradually, in the public eye, he began to epito- © strip for action; and, as he doffs his aspirant’s quaintance Chose who are prepared to tolerate 
mise the generation fost in 1914-191% He mask, it will be seen that the 


re 18) emptiness the cumbrous stage business will discover increas- 
renuinely desired peace, as did almost everyone behind it 


in Britain in the Thirties. Eden has always moyed 
with the tide. When the progressive stream wa 


pro-Russian, he was pro-Russian As Britain The Arts and 


une anti-Hider, so did Eden. When Britain 


was anti-Russian, so was Eden. Now that Britain 
hopes for co-existence, so does Eden. Whea 
r} 


: Entertainment 
he Thirties, Britain desperately wanted to be! 


im the Lennie 6f Distions, 20 did Eden. He pro AFTERTHOUGHTS ON “THE MID- 





% 6} ? ‘sy 99 
vided an admirable, popular and photogenic tron! SUMMER MARRIAGE | 
for the cynicism of Stanley Baldwin and th Dees seems to be fairly widespread agreement 
National Government. After the overwhelming among those who have scen Michael J ippett’s | 
uccess of the Peace Ballot in 1935 he | im opera at Covent Garden that it is musically di 
en more necessary to Baldwin, wh tunguished, but dramatically feebl A few brave 
oul | mp 7 | } . » | 
ilway shrewdly certain that Anthony would pul ave hampioned even the composer's i 
ver make himself a nuisance When Hoar ibretto, cl ae a c ~% 3 that its obscurity 71¢ di) re S$ Cc 
; iS no greater than that of ristan or Gotterdam 
is dismissed after the public rejection of | 
ee merung; but this will hardly do. If Wagner’s texts ° e mon 
tioare-Laval pact on Abyssinia, there was no o1 . ' ‘ s r $s e 
; , ' bi ' Rd ire often turgid and needlessly repetitive, his 
{ > ‘d to placate public opin 1 Bede ; — , 
more suited to placate pu ic Opinion than dramati tructures are wivariably clear, logical | VITTORIO GUI 
so Baldwin made him Foreign Secretary ind effective 
' I cul | conducting the 
But he was never a real Foreign Secretary. H That Tippett is not devoid of dramatic instinct Glyndehourne Festival Orchestra 
remained the instrument of policy and never t hown by two or three passages im his opera Over La Cenerentola lancred 
arbiter of polr y He was a good Forcign Off tably the exciting ¢ pcriiniv he quict ending ol Rossini Itt 4 
. y the econd act, and the moment towards the i 
typ He was a good ambassador. He was, i a a i ie cn HELEN TRA 
eae, wae ae | ; er LE AUBEL 
ftect, Baldwin’s ambassador to the people o { the first act when a enc of noisy wrangling nal j 
. 7 ( ‘ rasothe tave i 1ddenly til { by the radiant nen hd ise “eam 
Britain. His ulumate resignation from Chamber f] Pa J in. Parsifal: Ich sah das Kind 
ippearan at Jenifer, in t mi-transligur : owe doen mm 
un’s Government came only when his position —e t] , “bien 4 Hh leidey 7ERS0 
, ite, ut the top of the celestial staircase: at such : . 
A made wenable by fac rat Chamberl: : 
i ide untenable by the fact that Chamberlain ments as these his musical powers also appeat MOURA LYMPANY 
urving on negotiations with Italy behind hi t theis rewneent ean ginte memeasicells te il : 
’ 1 | : 5am . a » : . tar Kaor , aoa wilh Phil “Merona Cich frau nd. Susskind 
hack Liven then he was outshone in the final fact that tediou tret f action h fies , 4 ¢ P 
; i Phu ti ‘ st fron mci Svinphonigu 
lecisive act by his Under-Secretary, Cranborn lrawn from the composer music of great vigour 4 OF “ / iff 
’ ‘ » 102) ito 
hose resignation speech shamed Eden’s more and vitality. Evidently, this is an op hich Piano Solo: La Maia y el Ruisehor (The Lover 
:utious and contrived effort. From then on Eden ist stand or fall on its 1 il 1 i put and ivhtingale) ('’Govesca 1) 
vas again careful not to offend. Austria fell and ind simple And its music, thoug! HW altogethes Granados 71P 
he Wa ilent (Came Muni h, and agai Ede stent ner if ty) M if 


vas strangled by restraint achievement, certainly rept nt Kiant step “HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 





Only today is he, for the first ume, despite all ‘ sore ia rte ' yeoae _ om 2? es SOee , 7 45 r.p.m. Extended 
his years at the Foreign Office, beginning to wield “sf OS Se ee ; , 
' = . ; ae % ocginning to wield I bpp Main diff ully a il pcra om { Play Records 
ome of the power of a Foreign Secretary. During : h in ‘ h } lela . 
yer I me Wirici na a cau ii in 
he war he was a departmental head to Churchill! onic progre H as nveterat ones m vs HOMP ¢ ‘TO 
During the post-war period of Opposition he tried puntalist. The musical idiom which ———e ee ee — 


} ! rat 
pire Trityst ‘ wi 
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ing musical pleasure 
Visits te 


in the of 


Covent Garden 


cours repeated 
and 
best of it 18 con 
) the Ritual 
in which the 
Pippett 
here 
when (a 


Having heard the opera three times live 
broadcast, I feel that the 
tained in (1) rtain choral en 
Dan ( and (4) those 
VOICE take the melodi 
chorus like a master; but hi 
untheatrical. Only in Boris 
the chorus plays a vital dramatic role 
writing so theatrically 
justified; and the importance of the to the 
of The Midsummer Marriage is not, from 
the audience’s standpoint, adequately established 
In the Ritual Dances, the composer’s cre 
fantasy is working untrammelled, and with magni 
ficent results; the section called “The Waters in 
Winter,” with the sinuously gliding for 
muted in E flat minor, is one most 
beautiful invention: Lastly hope 
fully the future 
there is the succe severa! 
hie ha pla ed mie lody in} 
Mark’s opening and Jenifer’s 
are outstanding examples of this; best 
haps, because most easy and natural, 1: 
allotted to Bella. After making every allowance 
the skill and charm of Adéle Leigh's inter 
pretation, we can recognise in this music a human 
a delight in personality and in sheer 
which together present to the audience a human 
It is as though Bella, alone of the chara 
(her young man is dim), had ecaped from 
thickets of symbolism into the warm 
life DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


once 


solo 


writes 


wenes 
lead 

for 

ia 


avdain 
tery i 
Crodunov) 

in choral extensive be 
horu: 


fi non 
ative 
figure 


ol 


rr 1 


viola hi 
ina 
lor composer’ opera prospects 
which 
forefront 
* pure aria 
ol all, per 


the musi 


of 


enes in 
vocal the 


song 


lor 


touch voice 
being 
ters 
the 


sunshine 


A NEW TALENT 
A Kind of Folly, 


_ 
Die n play at the Duches 
by Owen Holder vith a t Jed by Flora 
Robson and Willrid Hyde Whyte, | most 
intelligent we've heard in the theatre tor great 
An artificial comedy set the 
Lidwardian era, wt has a which best 
be ised by saying that it 15 ol 

Compton-Burnett: there | omething of the 
ame devastating simplicity and hints of the same 
ort of sardonic overtones, But the influence 
is not direct; Mr. Holder has a voice and tone 
all his own, and with this play, his first to reach 
the West End, we can welcome the arrival of 
i brilliant new talent. But since originality ha: 


the 


many years in 


flavour in 


Cxpre * out 


i worse job getting itself heard in the theatre 
than anywhere else, what it especially needs 1: 
instant support. It will reward it. I hope to 
write at length about it next week 

T. C. Wors.ey 


TWO VIEWS 
an old saying that the view which the 
from the summut is different from 
seen by people who travel up in the fun 
railway The climber 
; the passenger searches for a meaning 
he seen as rides up There 1: 
same difference between the kind of 
the artust cre 
ind the kind of satistaction 
from looking at it. 
he 


a 
| HERE 18 


climber 
that 

cular 
his 
in 


sccs 
creates his view as 
climbs 
what 
roughly the 
itistac 
work 
gains 
ron it 
difference 
minded ilw 1y 
ot how 
irmtist 
mtimation 3 t 


has he 


tion experiences in ating a 
the 
present 
helptul to try to underst 
Lhe 
has a 
sho ld be 
has a pre 
better 
Consequently 
that ha 
enjoys 
which come rest original vision 
ind so illuminate rt for him In the work of 
either very slick, superficial artists, or very great 
ones, both the creator’ and pectator’ it 
faction probably come from one source—in the 
case of Peter Arno or Raphael. But this is rare 


spectatol 
In our conlu 
ind thi 


broad 


conceived idea 


may 
spectator, however 
iwuely pre 
aid in art, whereas the 
conceived idea perhap 
of what he wants to 
tator enjoys every 


ssfully, whilst 


things 
only 
word 
the spe 


ud wee 


say 
been 
only 


thing 
artist 


work 


those part 
ne 


At the Hanover Gallery, for instance, there 
are some works by a talented young sculptor, 
Robert Clatworthy here is an over life-size 


man with a hound, variou tudies of cats and 





some small horsemen. All of them have been 
worked direct in plaster and have very rough, 
churned-up surface which make the smaller 
pieces appear dashing and baroque, and the 
larger ones turgid. The spectator is tempted 
either to admire the small horsemen for theu 


bravado, or to interpret the huge, pock-marked, 


blurred, larva-run man and his dog as a bitter 
comment on the human condition—an Umberto 
I) with all the suffering brutalised out of him 
Yet IT am ure all this 1 a long way 
from Clatworthy own. interests He con 


cerned with discovering in an intractable medium 
the hidden structural equivalent of a cat’s spring, 
a man’s elbow, a dog’s strength. Through the 


rubble of the plaster he searches for the suavity 


with which a pectoral muscle clothes shoulde: 
and chest, or for the latent hauser-tension of 
the tendons in a full thigh. One might criticise 
him for being blind to the obvious effect of hi: 
method, and for concentrating on the parts of a 
work at the expense of the whole; but on the 
other side of such criticism and on the other side 


of his ugly productions, there is a sculptor learn 
ing patiently with eager finger tips and a sharp 
eye If he makes unnecessary problems for 
himself, it may be we present him with 
no Peniperamentally, Clatworthy is 
monumental artist who needs the sky to work 
iZainst 
Rosemary Young, also at the Hanover, i 
nother talented ilptor, but of a different kind. 
She developed her earlier, spindly figures 
(which were than impossible line 
drawings-in-sculpture into simplified, _ tall, 
pitcher-like piece: She is intimate’ where 
Clatworthy 1s heroic, and tends to over-simplify 
he over-particularises. Sut there is sull 
ame The spectator will tend to 
Manzu terms, of spirit of re- 
ilm elegance. Yet I doubt whether 
he from her work has 
ith such a consideration. Her 
derive from the degree 
eparate and impress a 
vitality. Her most 
her Foot may 
but for her its 
The spectator 
basis of an 
only interested 
extended. 


because 
real ones 


has 


no more 


where 
the 
think, 1n 
mote, 
the 

anything to do 
excitement 
to which 

gentie, calm 
cessful Gurl 
restrained, 


surely le 


problem 
Vapure ly 

urn 
itisfaction Zcts 


must ircly 


he an bend 


form into 
Drying 
almost cold 4 
in its daring. 
hends the unalterable 
personality ; the 
that basis can bh 
Anthony 
Anthony Fry’s at 
both very 
because he 1 
that he must 
because for him, as 


suUC- 
seem 
success 
appre 
aruist’s 
aruust 158 in how 
that of 
George’s Gallery. They 
and modest artists; Fry 
legitimately ambitious and knows 
the beginning; Eyton 
for Corot, the simple act of 
painting preclude all need for assertion. Most of 
his pictures are Greek landscapes—diffused, 
tender, tentative but sharp as the time told by a 
sundial. He presents us with the satisfaction 

to put it somewhat abstractly—of views in which 
everything has made relevant by contem 
plation. But once again, for him himself, the satis 
faction is probably rather different. He observes 


exhibition follows 
St 


serious 


liyton’s 
the 
are 


begin at 


been 


ind modifies what is in front of him in order to 
construct ind sometimes he does so quite 
miraculously) a frame-work of colours and tones 


cribe « byex ts and at the same time 
t of light-filled space as 
omb honey. ‘To us it 1s the 
that appeals: to him 


which must de 
hold every 
firmly as a honey 
diffusion and peacefulnes 


cubs Ton 


it is the hardness and precision which are neces 
iy to achieve what appeals to us 
I haven't sufficient space to analyse in the 
me way the other exhibitions now on. But it 
would be po ible to do so, and they are, anyway, 
vell worth visiting for their own sake At the 
Redfern, Den Matthews 1 showing some 


excellent drawings which he did during his recent 


visit to China and which are sharpened by his 
enthusiasm and sympathy for the simplest events 
he saw—a man ploughing, people shopping, 
children playing with birds. They are more than 
rapportage, these drawings; they are works in 
their own right. Keith Vaughan has some 
gouache paintings at the Leicester Gallerie 

































































The } utesman and Nation, Febs 

wh how that he is relating figur t 

Cape with increasing success, whilst inv 

ng more and more thoroughly how 

ispe of the body connect with, set < 

tu, particular emotions. At the same Galic 

there are also some paintings, in luding one very 

large one, by the Greek painter Ghib He take 

the irfa ind colour and glimmer of blind 

plants, balcony railings, painted wood and 

draperi and fixes their qualities to th irta 
hi inva © that they are 1 finel) 

decorative but also highly evocativ 


itmosphere 


hooting 


In front of his large 


booth, one almost imagine 


icaning one ‘Ibe on the counter and taking 
aim. Narrow realists should take note that there 
is more than one way home. JOHN BERGER 


LOOK AND LISTEN 


the really interesting thing 
vision are not taking place in front of the 
in the planning departments of th« 
cial comy A great deal of silence is | 
naturally enough. The immedi: 
sull uncertain: we stull do not yet kn¢ 
when exactly the I.T.A. stations will take 
and perhaps the I.T.A. does not know itself 
thing, however, seems pretty plain: commercial 
television, or at least some of it programm ! 
going to be quite unlike what its opponents during 
the days of the correspondence in The Times and 
oi the Parliamentary debates assumed it would be 
This is evident from the trickle of news of staff 
appointments made by the commercial companic¢ 
rhus, in the last fortnight or so, we have heard 
that Mr. Harry Watt and Mr. Dennis Forman hav: 
joined Mr. Bernstein’s company, and when on 
remembers Drifters and The Overlande) 
documentaries put by the Central Offi 
Information, it is clear the B.B.C. must ex 
formidable competition in fields of 
where one had thought it particularly strong 
These appointmenis, however, do not 1 
an actual loss to the B.B.C., though they may well 
do to film industry. But that Mr. Aidan 
Crawley should have been appointed editor of 
the I.T.A.’s service must be serious indeed 
The B.B.C. thereby diminished; and 
appointment suggests, too, that the I.T.A.’s news 
programmes will be genuine TV, which the Tek 
vision Service’s have scarcely yet become, for Mr 
Crawley learnt his TV at the feet of Mr. Murrow 
And at this parucular moment Mr. Murrow 
continues to dominate the B.B.C. screen. We saw 
the other evening a telerecording of him interview 
ing Dr. Robert Oppenheimer; and 
nothing so technically elaborate as the interview 
he conducts in Person to Person: he was simply 
situng in Dr. Oppenheimer’s rooms at Princeton 
It was, of course, an occasion of very great inte1 
est: Dr. Oppenheimer belongs, in the layman 
to the world of power In its Most Mysterious 
and alarming manifestations, and it is 
pos ible to him in some as a 
tragic figure. He emerged as a most fascinating 
personality, with a wonderfully mobile face. To 


UST me in tel 
almcras 
but mm 
inic 
maintained 
future i 
tne alr, 
On 
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teievisi 
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I en 


tne 
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tne 
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scarcely 


too not see sense 











in interviewer of Mr. Murrow’s ability he wa 
you might say, a gilt 

But it isn’t as simple as that. I suspect there 
is a national difference between us and the 
Americans which in a way makes TV 
medium for Americans than for u 
difference between our respective attitude 
wards publicity. In America the 
figure is, as it were, the willing victim 
media of mass publicity; he is at home 

it the same time, in the publi 

interviewer 1S aS great a figure a 
It is not so in England the B.B.C. inter: 

yr commentator is a figure still remarkably akin 
to that of the reporter on a country newspape: 


who borrows the speaker’s notes after the lecture 
It is part of his job, as it is that of the B.B.C 


news-reader’s, to be, if not exactly sell-cflacing, 


at any rate a formalised being allowed only a 
narrow range of appropriate emotions, the most 


ignal being perhaps awe and respect and a suit 


able sense of the gravity of the occasion 
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‘“‘The trouble with the 
E flat Quintet... 


.. » os that it’s hardly ever performed. 
Actually, let's face it, to be really discriminating 
you simply have to have a Black Box. Then 
you can listen to whatever you wish, whenever 
you wish, And furthermore, my dear chap, 


you lose nothing of the original — it makes you 


realise just what Hi Fi means,’’ 





The Pye Black Box Record Player is the first 
instrument of its kind to be marketed in Great 
Britain. Never before has so compact a unit 
provided this high fidelity reproduction with 
such a room-filling quality of sound. It plays 
all speeds of records. Automatic changer or 
single player models are available. 


NE BOK 


RECORD REPRODUCER 


AUTO CHANGERS 63 gns. Luxury Model, and 19 gns. 


f fj Fj SINGLE PLAYERS 61 gns. Luxury Model, and 37 gns. 
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This may be admirable, but it doesn’t make for Shackleton’s last expedition to the Anta he flung a glass of champagne over Josephine 
he best television. ‘There was an instance the Dogs loom large lever ones or faithful on i ind was e¢ recipient of his surrendered ord 
other night, when Mr. Max Robertson was talk a very small one and a very big one hat she did was to hide in the woods wi 
ing to Dr, Grey Walter in the programme Living Well, there it is, whether one likes it or not, and onspiring husband, Bernadotte, d: d as 
Machines, 4 most interesting prograinmme in which il bound together by personalit It a not bo but the film, missing a chance, doesnt 
Dr. Walter demonstrated his very entertaining unimportant matt How deplorably lacking in this. It is so concerned wiih showing 
model “ mechanical brain But it would have it, for example, w the Labour Part televisi« one as noble and dignified in his or her 
seemed so much better if one hadn't seen Mr programme last weck! that hardly hred of reality remain Ph hol 
Murroyv programme earlier in the veek Mr WILLIAM SALTER thing uff as a pok ind the part hat might 
Aax Robertson is ver ble, but able in the B.B have been interesting are retailed by M Sin 
and he has to do far too many different nons reading her diary. If there i dead 
| He does running commentaries on tenni THE MOVIES way this is it: Napoleon was—however low 
ible-tennmis; he visit ircuses; he introduce ; may rate him—a fascinating brute 
programm and he interviews ail and sundry ss Desirce,”’ at the Carlton \ é (ru vardls pret nd to histor LOL 
He does a very good imitauon of what used to “Vera Cruz,” at the London Pavilion the Emperor Ma ximilian comes into it nd cor 
illed the intelligent layman which mean that « Oust of the Clouds,”’ at the Leicester Square ‘©"! with Mr. Burt Lancaster in smas} 
is strong suit is a sort of reverent diffidence. He a . : form, and Mr. Gary Cooper, rathe ! 1 
isn’t there as a full personality; he upposed Renoir Season, at the Everyman villeinos eaigiaendal i a iggy oe 
» be: but Dr. Grey Walter was, and all the evi Mr. Marlon Brando as Napoleon—quite an Cjyj) Way Phe rob, steal, pl yur nd 
lence of TV sugyests that if you add one pes idea; and, after Mr. Brando’s performance, it linch our admiration by revealing decp down 
onality to another the result is not a diminution feMains an ide He isn't Napoleon. He is the it the end a golden streak This is the the 
cither but a heightening of both man of destiny from a popular novel (“in a few unplea int taste of film that ha hoolbovish 
With tele ion, one alway iM k to thi moments I shall ki you He give awa plan visto and disregard of prot abilit \ pol Nas 
natier of personality Ii explains u iccess {os ut frivolous dinner part ippears at midmght fj making it’s miles ahead of Désires 
ample of the fortnightly programme Ask like a ilverised Monsieur Beaucaire to learn Ii erythine’s rather na bout Vera Cru 
Pickles, which I gather 18 the popular pro the waltz, wall bout with his hands clasped fyiphtful decency is the fall Kaling’s O 
wme on the B.BA reen. Since I react behind (the drawing room foil to hand in chest the Cloud [he hero and heroine are Jewish 
idly to bonhomuie and find Mr. Pickl common talks more or less English (the nearest the ould iudacious touch! pilots threaten to smu | 
much ight t mmon, it : programme I manage to outlandish Corsican), scowls mu in dope, but at the last minute don’t, cé ld 
anosit through only with the help of gu As a ind retains in detea! a ithiul figure It is, 1 ladi prepare themselves with ping draughis 
jie t what in America ild t illed the fuct, Mr Brando trying hard t look Nap ih rie ire vs that are put off. tJ rounded man 
folkw of the English t ld reel he ind wondering how on eat ht fo it with th i th ur 1s found to be doing ist as fin 1 Ob 
hottered Mum play 4 great part in, and so cript that makes him out a tan ibby Not hi looking after staff probien ind half a dozen 
kidd Mum yvrite to Mr. Pi \« ind Pau i th thinw doesnt light ip Al lk th } mre ib rdhy pa ved 1 da 0 it 
! tract ol him 1 kidd ‘ ives a convicuon of power damped I don Arp Out of the Clouds manages | 
}} d much Kiddy vrite and ask for Thi fabulou | j wined round tall n mor mK lette than hi ind ol dve 
ice Surprise for ther Mun nd it's obvi Desiree Miss Jean Simmons One might not isement than documenta! It tell quil 
isly all the better al ° Mumm di:dden vers think o from ing the film, but there wa i i lot in id-gvloved , | in Lingh ic! 
1 lache too, WIN great applau especially if Désirce Car who ipoleon loved early and irome, though not 10's responsible fot rT 
it-vrandmothes Sweetheart reunited; whed to marti ind iftterward helped ng the h-tra' 
ople who have not met jor many years are though she had been a member of the famil The Renoir Season at the Everyman—the first 
ywically brought t ther the other evening to the Swedish throne I doubt whether, lik ! ] Bas-Fonds (Gorky) this weel nd 
re wa i rcumon of some « he survivors olf Mi Simmon hh Va ilways running, whether The Sou rner next both, perhaps, a hitth 
oil his tract But from February 28th will | 
hown The Golden Coach, which I strong] 
no ‘uu a ee a AA <a, recom nd to anyone who missed 1 for tts use 
LG Orn Tat Ba Bar i Daw SA ol colou nd for the magi vhich Reno 
2 ound in juggling with art and lit Alt 
f the public appetite is not assuagec, mig 


en gain those (wo masterpi 
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Pl ¢ ee N [ Y. fhe Ghost Writers,” at the Arts 
Sy M Ped Alla iS Not, it ems te me 
we wy wey we =) i praise f | topical melodram Cit ! 
x SPN A, Ps SS wer S ad eZ], we Se hat only melodrama, on led in its appro 
k and wil ! cl i risation 
ing merits which would surely ensure lon 
A NEW COMPLETE OPERA RECORDING t were dealing with a subject of mor | 
nterest te I iw wo d 
ti iogue 1s ¢ puion ly ught ‘ 1 ! 
RENATA ‘TEBALDI as Manon Lescaut od side Ga Seas. ‘The see 
‘ 1 er n ocent young ¢ 1 ) 
MARIO DEL MONACO as Des Grieux ve coed iSO’ Chen 
i ( persuaded by defaulting pro 
j with upporting cast and ( HORUS AND ORCH ES] RA ot ! iame to high fee to mony 
HH : | brings him into the ntre of the st 
PHE ACCADEMIA DI SANTA CECILIA, ROME bieckeliating of screea welters and actor 
{ ted | ft ily plausible plot develops out © 
CONUUCTCE \ HT { 
1H d : ist aS eniertaming id ood d 
| : om es . : iH fin in the average good film. Mr. A 
| FRANCESCO MOLINARI PRADELLI : er lucky in st. Good, 
' s f ral ire given o1 I 
] X | 996 Mr. Creorge ¢ lour who t 
i } ld , dly be r 
ti M Covlor insinuate t fin 
{ c ‘ il an th { it wad « 
call loin h t a ee hin ‘ ) 
{ do he | jad ' , if 
; re } ood Thi } real llain ‘ | 
iHE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED 
: : 1 Ke 1} } get i! oT! i ‘ 
1-3 BRIXT ROAD, LONDON, &.W.9 ; pick p in pace F 
abhi TE RUL LU HOPPE: EER D2 PT Ye EO ES re f Mr. Bernard Bi 
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THE FEAR OF THE BOMB 


Fee codecs 10,000 words about the 











as one of the outstanding leade ofu truggle for 
Indian freedom. and was G ernor-Gernera i Jy 
rom 1948 1 1¥ 0.| 
I ere if i ‘ 
t i a) « 4 i 
4 ed il ere 0 eT | 
4 Ove! Ihe great ot a wicked 
the diabohcal lin 4: ‘ ' . 
conde il hdr totes What do people ‘in the know’ think about the current wave of 
fo say that such 1 ‘ ' : mee: 
- Atco ie ~ sdditie prosperity in Great Britain? You will find the answers in ‘The 
it we have in coal and watcr-po ! 1 r . s) 
His Ghana shee Gia nw aisheaiies Anatomy of the Boom’—a penetrating study based on interview 
hould | banned along with | eriolo rl atoare \ 
rhe talk of the constructive uses to which the fissio by Manchester Guardian reporters with people in Industry all over 
of atoms may be it serve 


i resent ¢ 
imouflage for continuing the milita ‘ id Britain. The findings are set oul with “comments and conclusions 
m ontrol and inspection difficul 
Phat the new dreadful weapons ha roduced in the Manchester Guardian Sury¢ of Industry, Trade and 


round hesitation (0 go to wat 


War is bad, but can we bear to live ' Finance, 1955. This ts only one of many articles equally candid 


ous fear generated by the olding of the i 
pons? For good and honest men and wo and controversial—which have bee! itten for this survey. 

than the Hell for bad people tt ‘ ' 

riptur ind described in por It n leed 


5 ee Se Heli " ‘i ‘time Seat Read the inside story of British Industry in the 
1} live in th ell o ontinuoe I A 





ontent ourselve agitating i "We d 
gree to give up war altogether and mi és MANCHESTER GUARDIAN SURVEY OF INDUSTRY 
ning tO get nese new Weapons ou yt i 5 
% vould amount to asking for 1 moo I 
Dang inrsiane waren TRADE AND FINANCE, 1955 
opportunity One by on i iM ol 5 
) l is do all we can id ge } 
pon out of the Na Let u na ive Oi) Sale Varch Ist , Order rour coy] PON VOU NHOWUSURCHT, Fa ‘ hool 
p t Cy Perhaps our further 1 ‘ 
ore rapid as a re Her or direct from the publisher, Cross Sirce Vanchesie 
All inventions lead, a omeon " 
tration at the id of an dlusory hop What 
wuecht would add strength to 1} i ° 7 
the oon found to have erved to add j / 
ower all round; and, in the net result, we ‘ / j j 
here we were When science 1 one cou! tr . 
ided the green room of the atom, r umm 1 }4 ip a> vi : X ‘ | 
ound to follow in the enemy countrik An : - . : y 
Ol NO tronger by reason of A and H | q é E 


’ re ’ ‘ 
. 8 . i 
4 4 


definitely weaker—I am not referrin 





moral posiuior Hut only to 
ot the nsuming fear now created tor : 
1 women peacefully engaged in America j H maT , 
w power simultaneously added to her enen 
result of what America did. America suffers 1 j P 
the new dread than the le advanced peo; 
} orld, who, after all, ma it mind b 
{al with the others! Amer i ori 
ed, but lost, | er 1th om i 
« ‘ cI I 
ndin l'¢ | ( tld I 
proxi i 1 
i th the | eel 
] I eto nk of i 4 if 
ik c ij } oO! i ind 
il. ‘I n A 
é n » such polici H rs gré ‘ 
yt lik to rupul i . 
! wm et rid of jal I 
H ica must be removed, an i 4 | 
i ( f impro I . 


1 generated? J 





‘ e got rid of 
id a ist } aw | ( 
} ill ol ind 
‘ Throw ‘ 7 
no w a I I 
lo get rid of fea lifferent {1 
{1 of a danger | i mm j , ‘ 
ape from real] to t f I capect aj Geserves) 
expe enemy wre 0 
definitely added to h power of g ra y terror 1 1 ‘ Me 
ain thought. You should give up your fear wit an Trish J ibie-napkin RALLIE HEALTH APPLIANCES LTD. 


: for the other man to give up his power (Dept. 1801), 214-316 EUSTON ROAD, 
1y to get control over ; : LONDON, W.W.1 








Seeeeeeeaaaun 
An impressive list 
of Spring Novels 


joseph Peyre 


iH TRIUMPH OF THE BULI 
A yureat ovel of t kind 
Danut Chong (Bookman) A 
wertul or j love and bull 
fighting in Spain, subtler than Bloed 
and Sand, but as ung The author 
i winner of the Prix CGoncourt 
12s, 6d 
| REPRINTING | 
| ' 
Philip Gibbs 
NO PRICK FOR FRELDOM 
Hi mspiring novel of the fall o! 


Poland 


Sir Philip has yet written,” 


As great a book as eyen 
Liverpool 


owt Deeply moving written 
with passionate conviction.’ RK ¢ 
CHoncmit (Birmingham Post) Aa 
imaginative feat Micuari. SWAN 
(Sunday Times) I 


Philip Lindsay 


HE COUNTERELIT LADY 
The gay truth about Mary Moders 
of Canterbury who successfully mas 
queraded as a German princess and 
becunn the talk of seventeenth 


century London 12s, 6d, 


E. mM. 
Aimedingen 


GROUND CORN 
A vivid and 


revolutionary 


dranmat« 


Russia 


novel of pre 
Heightened 


| thu ivid and entirely convincing 
gliunpse of the Revolution 
lim and Tide. 1? 6d 
NEW DETECTION j 


Beverley 
Nichols 


btit; MOONELOWER 

i-ven more attractive and plausible 
than No Man's Street, | had to rip 
Jramght through this book GB 
Srenn (Sketch) Already a 
ot the cralt first-class detection 
JULLAN SYMONS (March, L. News) 

12s. 6d 


joan Fieming 


Hit OUGHT TO BL SHOT 


rmastect 


“A most accomplished English 
detective story.” —-CHasrorpnen Pym 
(Manch. D. Dispatch) “A full- 
blooded thriller Daily Telervaph. 

9s, Od. 


john Muir 


(HE DEVIL'S POST OFFICT 
As exciting as Buchan, as daring as 
Sapper: an ordinary Poglishman is 


suddenly caught up in some tremen 
dous events of international import- 
ance, You will enjoy his adventures. 

9s. 6d, 


Donald Forbes 


IHE ELEVENTH HOUR 
The solitary clue of a footprint on a 
beach cnables Inspector Gregory to 
uncover a dangerous scheme to crush 
the British Empire 9s, 6d 


HUTCHINSON 
SR BeBe BBRBRaBBaR ER 
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that has been created is not the retamiung of the power 


for purpos of retaliation but b ynilaterally giving 
t up on your part To seck safety through retalia 
non 1s to continue in fear. There really is no if 
way to throw off fear. It must be thro 4y, NO 
minding the consequences. In the present ca to 
an the we aponm slong with the fear of ut Lr 
used at any time or in retaliation by the other sid 
adds nothing to safety, and ot a 1 i 
real sense. ft is in the net result a minus quantity 
‘To say that the W relatively weaker yn 
nhonal wean i rong i ut 
policy But supposing it is as ated he | t 
mproved by letting both sides hold e nev i 
pon of destruction? The r" I rat 
American argument is far from convincu I 1G 
the essential nature of the new weap yi 
hypothesis, is to be held by both j Ww " 
wry no negotiation forward with such argum 
The can only rve to put off the efforts ol 
who work for pea No side will agre ) SuBI ! 
and agree to be weaker than the other. [ear 
fundamental evil that generates war, hot or cold, 


ancient or modern. And the only way to get rid ot 


it 18 unilateral action, to begin the mght thu 
out waiting for the other side 
If we get the: new weapons oul of the wa i 
wall will have been breached, and we may then tack! 
the general question with greater hopes of su 
If this is done, we may then look upon the mi a 
omething that came to take us trom the peak of 
error and fear down into the valley of pea H 
tory may then look upon it all as an ugly dream tha 
dissolved when wt reached its clumax of terror 
Madras, ©. RAJAGOPALACHA 


SCOTLAND FOR EVER 


Sir As one of the young Scots who were pro 
voked to romantic Stevensonian cpisodes with the 
Stone of Destiny, I should like to comment on Mi: 
‘Thomson's excellent article 

Ihe home-rule agitation of five years ago may 
seem to be more forceful than the home-rule agtta 
tion of today, as Mr. Thomson say It should be 
remembered, however, that no movement can exist 
at fever pitch all the tume, and there are undoubtedly 
more people quietly working for some form o if 
government for Scotland today th there ha { 
been before. In the long run any movement must 
be judged, not by the support it appear ) b 
by the actual number of people who d te th 
time and energy to if Even the young romanti 
we with us stil Scarcely a month p 10U 
ome incident which is deplored it Prince 
Street clubs 

Mr. Thomson also mentions that the Balfo Com 
mission emphasises that Scotland Ontiributing te 
than her share of U.K. expenditure on a populauon 
basis. That the Commission states so is deplorab! 
and one is tempted to the view that it has fallen 
over backwards to justify the status quo. The White 
Paper, Revenue and Expenditure (Cmd. 9051), shows 
that while Scouland | t population percentige of 
10.43 of the total British populauo h ye 
buted (1952-53) 9.69 of the total British : ue 
This is no very great disproportion, parts arly a 
we remember that in previous year Ss ind ha 
contributed more than her fair share of reven nm 
1 population basi 

Ihe greatest grievance which ex ; in Scotland 
in the field of financial relations is in the matter of 
expenditure on joint United Kingdom service CO 
land in the year 1952-53 contributed £203 m ” 


to expenditure on these While we hav 


services 


some information on the headings under which 

xpenditure is incurred, we have no direct inlorma 
tion on where wu i pent There 1s a very on 
feeling in informed circles in Scotland that a very 


considerable proportion of that £203 mulhon 


comes from Scotland is spent in the South, creating 


employment there and raising the English indard 
of living at the expense of the Scots. Scotland used 
to boast that it provided the heads of the U.K. de 
partments Now it can also boast that in som 
measure it is financing them 

Finally, may I express my approval for Ma 
Thomson's suggestion that a Scottish Parhament 


a . ; 
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should he onsidered against the backgro ind of 
British federalism, as a whole. It is not exclusively 
i tush problem; it is an English one as well 
Hugh MacDairmidism and the savage creed of 

cotland free and neutral” finds little support in 
Scotland. Yet there can be no doubt that most Scots 


would like to see a Scottish federal parliament meet 
Federalism 
indoubtedly practical 


, Ian R. HAMILTON 


ing in Edinburgh may not be spec- 


‘ i wut I 
Crardens 


Lidu mire. 3S 


PSYCHIATRIC TREATMENT 





If As an American psychiatrist England with 

the U.S, Au Force, I wonder if I may be permitted 
) ike af remarks concerning the recent dis 
J 1% psychiatric weatment in your columns 
M rita with British psychiatric Hospitals during 
my Stay here have shown that there seems to be a 
rather unfortunate dichotomy between the physicians 
ho are primarily interested in organic treatment 
ind those who are more concerned with psycho 
therapy and psychodynamics, The recent tendency 
in the United States has been for men of both group 


to collaborate im a teaching atmosphere, so that the 


patient may benefit by cbhraining the treatment 
which is most useful in his particular case. Insttu 
uuons which supply psychoanalytic traming are more 
ind more being developed, in the States, within 
medical school settings 

i do not see how Mr. Robinson concluded that 
he “Mental Hospital Doctor” was simply request 
ing more long-term psychotherapy. he point that 


was made was that people must be trained in psycho- 


therapy in order to deal most capably wiih emotional 


illness. Long-term psychotherapy is neither desir- 
ible nor indicaied for many emotionally disturbed 
individuals; but it is only the person who is well 


trained im psychotherapy who 1s able to carry out 
hort-term treatment and most skilfully decide what 
is indicated 


Another 
recently 


n each particular case. 

the problem 
been stressed in the States 1 
of psychodynamics during 


has 
the teaching 
traming m 


ipproach to which 


he spital 


psychiatry, as well as including it in the basic curri- 
ulum of medical school, in addition to the tradi- 
tional descriptive psychiatric studies. The fact that 
over 5O per cent. of the hospital beds in England 
and the United States consist of psychiatric cases, 
does not point to a solution of training thousand 
nd thousands of additional psychiatrists, but to 
having the general physician given a better unde: 
tanding of psychodynamuics and of elementary tech 
niques in psychotherapy 

rt less extended method,” in contradistinction 
to what Mr. Robinson has in mind, 's skilled psycho 


therapy in the hands of a trained physician who can 
most ettectively and rapidly treat emotionally dis 
turbed patien ind when indicated, utilise the 
idvances im Organic treatment as wel 
Liverpool NorMAN D. LAZAR 
Sir Kenneth Robinson's effort to promote 
better psychiatric facilities in this yuuntry entitle 
him to the respect of every psychiatrist It is th 
nore surprising to find him so little worried abou 
th fact that the majority of psychiatrists in th 
Health Service cannot honestly say that they have 
had serious training in psychotherapy. And the fact 
thet the average doctor is quite untrained, and th 
ge psychiatrist only half-trained, in psychology 
p stialysis, and the social sciences, is not 
und i» his letter might suggest, oy other truths 
ibout the bvighter atmosphere in mental hospital 
ed rt ng interest shown in the activity of 
ure complex, subtle and infinitely 
tand them or treat their disorders 
t be easy; it will always require 
Cie, ind disciplined study and pro 
longec up. Admiaistrative optimism 1 
not smative and neither is medical com 
plac hort-cut method for the treatment of 


neurosis i not (although Bioom- 


and in 


been discovered 


hield-Bonnington’s grandchildren abound), 


the light of findings already made jy the still young 
ciemce of psychoanalysis has as much chance of 
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x 2 U four ‘ [ i I R In on 
I j g di red ence t pr na l rk 
, derstand i { ne I ad | ( ! I rid x on na en ‘ 
h work for pa 1 therapist, | in whom Mr. Berger places his faith, are also a reality oOmmMitt Finally, I did 
dt tor f t oma . d to her hu and 1 would add them to the first list The ar Li cl ‘ | ined whet 
and I vere setling he Nov Communist parties of the world are also a reali and i] \ris ( n ‘ he lh 
please remember we are 1n a it \ a ‘ I s no reason for associating them with mv second be j 4 1 still question tl 
M \ t ] ill 1est KOCI \ i Iii i 


Yaak tek er ving cig Pte gy Me pei PRICE FIXING 
‘ ‘ I , \4 . 





i \ < mar r i j ‘ ! \ 
ire ly wt umbled upon by relati HexeerT READ k my Cx i 
peopk Those who run the Health Ser ‘ oun ‘ ‘ rofe 
need to take seriously the “ Mental Hos Sir l interest " t week letter from rst ‘ M ‘ ! 
pital Voctor who realised hi gnorance and unf ne rank-and-file members of the 1LC.A., the . pondent 
rO (reat Rew patient 6 pite ol his } mia mere list f exhibitions doc not relute my argument - Ml . 
tric training, and sought to “1 himse‘t for h ‘Ks 4bout the Institute’s | I 4 quesuion of the ole —— 
{ d the training too exper empha of’ tin dabiiiaivins r present Rg Peer ' , ‘ ad h py 
Robinson may fairly point 1 nany a t kd their selection Mav I pive st three cxamples? , ’ we + Over 
mated as a neurosis centr Phe Health En their first exhibition. 40.000° Ve Mode y repair { ; 
1as a right to be proud ol buildi Hut Art 30 out of 101 painting ; ' r the per ail ad out { vor} MHA 
a he seriously suggest they ar Stafl cx with = 1907-47 were surreal ae reali nchinedd 
well-trained psychotherapists ) hat rely disy portionat. presentation 
ternative empiric methods of phy il treatment Tie catalogue to an exhibition. innocu nee LAWRENCE’S BICYCLI 
dequat« ubstitutes for th nunc {| ho titled Collave seal’. Csiart quot = artist 
rapy sought in vain in the Health Service by your \lihou d [ f | 
wir I do al! sorts of things to them |! nr 1) a¢ 
original correspondent? Or that proper training in ' David G 
. } a = a | put them in tl rain. throw beer on ther | MA 
a psychology should be excluded from. th 
Hea Service because vould change of The helptul introd: n to another ex ol | i ' 
medicine? The cost of proj rly training the psych illed Oppe ing For . rmlud ine olowin f ‘ 1YOo ! 
theray needed to tackle the probiem ot ror tence ‘ ‘ i | 
th yuuntry has plainly shaken Mr. k nson All these calligraphi vhether dion i fron ra M) Ihe 
and I do not blame him. But what of th 10 11 coldly lucid, ghostly exor rs Ol n 
° wntry of leaving neurotic illness untreated and half create new spaces qualitative! ‘ ed | nah ei 
treated? EXPERIENTIA Docrt he intuition of the isionaries of t I vded ! i ‘ ! " ‘ 
Real i Real which has, at n ph I i t t ! ! ton 
" / > not directly, the most adventur | ( { ot 1904 ; 
AUNT OR ARBITER ences on ts feel af tat il . 
SIR Mr. Berger asks me about my se! I reality relationshiy ol ncertain transl I 1 ! 
Perhaps I can best answer him by mal t list ing topolo | combination Ie 1900-1901 
1!) Things that are manitestly real: war ntration ot niradiction 
j orced lab« ur, cxecution ol pe hitiecs ppon I M ood faith yu oned be ol t i ( i 
xit visas, Press censorship, directed literature and istently limited ! to th LCA ‘ ‘ The M | 

















MORE FLAVOUR 


The pure white plastic fibres 
of the tip—an_ exclusive 
feature of Grosvenor — yield ©ooco |, 
more flavour from the fine 
tobacco A cool yet satus 
fying cigarette — and these 
extracts from letters tell you 
what other smokers think 
of Grosvenor Tipped. 












I think these gar s are most 
attractively packed and a delight 

moke, and I am ‘ l bean 
MO. 1 r W .¢ 






DOUBLES your 
ao smoking enjoyment 








RA. My D IN BOXES 


The House of State Fxpress AND FLAT CARTONS OF 


ier 10 for 19% 
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A lot of people are asking this question, The answer is that 
THINGS DON’T JUST HAPPEN TO BREAD; the baker produces the kind that people 
seem to want. So you see, it’s up to you. There’s white, National white, brown, 
wholemeal, and wheatgerm bread. Each is different, each is good, but for high food 


value wheatgerm bread is outstanding. 


It's made from brean-free flour to which the miller What Wholemeal means 
has added eight to nine times extra wheatgerm. So 


why don't we all eat Hovis the wheatgerm bread? 
Maybe one day we will when everyone knows how 
good it is, how good it tastes. Don't just take our 
word for it let's look at what actually has been 
happening to bread, 


It means just what it say the whole meal, or wheat 
berry, ground into a flour with nothing added and nothing 
taken away Chis means that you get all the bran (which 
may or may not suit you), and you lose no w germ 


and that’s definitely a good thing 





Inside information Better and better 
Strip off the wheat-grain’s outer husk (the bran) and inside But wouldn't it be even better—since wheat 
is the starchy white kernel and tt wheatgerm It from a good thing if we could have not only th mall orginal 
the white kernel alone that the whitest flour is made, and, portion of wheatgerm, but a great deal more besid 
if you like it, this makes the all-white loaf that ned 60 Well, we can—in Hovis. Hovis flour is unique. It has on 
desirable in the days when we couldn't have it bran; that has gone to do its most useful job, feeding 
animal: But it has extra wheatgerm, between 8 and g 

The heart of the wheat times more than you can get in wholemeal 
Lhe heart of the wheat-berry intl vheatgerm from which 
when it is sown, the new plant grows. Small though iti The slice of life 
the wheatgerm contains an extraordinarily high proportion Chis is what mak Hovis the slice of lif giv it i 
of wheat natural flavour and goodnacs ially interesting flavour, and giv energy and well 

; : being to people who cat it regularly lo our way ol 
National white bread thinking a : it com to wheatgerm, that mal Hovis 
National white may not have the gleaming whiten of eight to nine times better thao br i was in the good old ras ! 4 
ome white bread, because it still has a little of the bran And you can’t ask for more than that, can you x 
wid a fraction of the wheatgerm left in it. Dieticians are 
in two minds about the value of bran so far as humans are 
concerned, but everyone agrees that the more whicatgerm 


of ee eewmwonee" Hovis is the Slice of Life 





























Ross 


W ITHHELD from th public 


ince the 


al 


when was written, T. E. Lawrence The 
Mint* one of the ime bombs of r 
\ ! ,al 0 £0 O11 l n hou con lt 
mystery, kept alive by a leak here and th i 
ngle copy circulating somewh« r oth ind 
by people “ privileged to see 1as been artifici 
and the hab f building up expectation « 
re iON in | work is maintained even 
low by uing ¢ inexpurgated edition } 
leat} t I | in odd nent o 
Our manners that we have contrived to mak 
hort list of four-letter words, on which a 
moves, into the nuggets of a publisher old 
mine. Lawrence was, of cour writing when 


rights of b 


L ithe 


language was regarded as an eth 


for a later generauion, military 


i phen 


di 


! and 


dutv; but 


have not been a novelty, linguistically or other 
wise, and I doubt whether anvone und 40 wil 
want to pay to read exact vhat tl old ic 
olien No candal mK iN 4 ii 
Mu mply an carnest do i k. It 
vas noted down night alt 
huts of the R-A.F. Dey records what on 
in the huts and on the “4uals ind wh feit 
like to have onc pirit broken and to | red 
into 352087 A/c Ross bhi per) ha 
become a commonplace to the majorii living 


male and dozen of documenta hav 
described the proce In waiting tll 1955 th 
book has waited too long and disclo nothing 
much about Lawrence himself 
All the ame, there 18 a curiou px riod yntet t 
in The Mint. It is an arty book: Lawrer 
own injured romanticism and hi lf-pity 
io that. One sees now a pathos in the sulted 
originality which was worked into so mu f 
the more ardent prose of the ume and which | 
take to be a hangover from Meredith 
So the appellant moos isil nj 
ul ide 
On th vestern sloy welled t ri 
i ity of red-and-chocolate foott ! 
Lawrence prose alicmpt tO attract atten 
i i il! md merit ne | | vord I 
O ionally, in portrait nm eventual t 
' Tanta jusufhies him 
C} 1 a stock ( berwell cost 
wel vith the a nt ¢ i stage Cockn 
ce childhood he ha ght for himself and 
iK« nan knock but ‘ re ibout the 
He ul ft t means t be ro 
f t roug His deathly wh 
loot is if waxed bulging 1 
hid Ke a ik d out of tl 
di ire balefull Cy} i 
i ! often, inlaying it 
fter evel ond word « } x 
oO imme! in aspirated “f that 
’ i ! uted to it In a rve whl mh 
ace hike ul ‘ 1-hol f a fiddl 
must be said that J he Mint is more laboured 
ts first painful 165 pages which are based on 
notes taken certainly too cl to the object: th 
remaining 40 iy based on lettes al both 
happ! r in. them ‘ ind a more treel, 
OX \ R ( ane ] 6d 





the Depot 


written, and this part of book con 
excellent description of speeding on a 
bike Lawrence wrote spiritedly ab 
Anoth Viriue O1 Lhe M i ni } 
effort to get to the bottom of his sul At 
first U im} ion 1 that what ju 
experience | him in hi eat I n 
comin Dy} dK lol hi ICchOW Ou ( l 
ywOLIC nat} ning ( ny I I I 
ither. In 1923, with a million a ih 
pl ved ) Eng id, enlistm I Kal t} 
ki ledgn oO! deteat tf ile Ha } 
their souls, men glumly h ed the wanded 
over their last possession heir bod 
\ } 1 
’ i A 
ha \ { 
I n: wu i ld ‘ { 
] { . “ 
} i | 
i ter ip! 
. i 
| id 
ps t I] dirt ’ 
ad ik re 
| dg i rm i 
rey { j 
O 
| 
} 
l i ! a 
iuddled Tah: nd wu 
‘ i 1a | I 
yc itclhipibl { 
{ trees i 
‘ . ad 
ir-sl a i | ] 
i] Lr bread ad , ] 
ourl ith i ‘ in | np 
unded, lik le tiff { i 
WT er ‘ 


Lawrence himself joned the R.A. rm r 
name of Ross at a time of physical and spu il 
‘xhaustion in his life when (he said) hi { 
capable of only negatu decision He wanted 
he sa tO gel back to human kind and, half 
hrough the book, he thinks the plan has failed 


It probably did fail: it was loveless and 
ing Th 


maliciou knowing have 

ce ri d | iwrence nly tment a i! | 
of hi hronmic play-acting, but human { 

ly simy even if h la in 
tinis 1 i riou ind omy i np ion a 
ts opposit ind not k Ca Ol n 
Self-dramatisation 1s common amor nited men 
and provides its own experien kt Ai 
lrorce medical HT loctor n a n i 
m dgoubpt with am ] latuation hat 
I looked as the h he had been gou hort 
ol ik 1 for monty If h vad, the A I 
need for him to ha i ma mn nay hi 

il! arved in a ulking desu to sh | 
had not re¢ ed ifficier ittenthior Ilha 
ic not alter the fact that a hung 
aDdasing himself before the doct The 
of abasement already o in The Se« n Pill 


il) Thu M mt one |i truck ? j 


nalog with religiou onversi The bool 
might indeed | i histrior wt te 
Alf ide Vig clam ‘ mparison « hn 
igiou na ™m hh Ocal I | A 
vandon j and ee pat ( nt il 
| ute possessions the body and f 
i lly destroyed, the will i , 
iwa un iNject 185 in a mdition a njyect a 
that of Saint Ignatius when |} tood in rags a 


nl i} abasement can obedicn 
aT and t ld man give plac 
nan, th q d au iton, fulfilled 
| pride and rporat wholen 
ma reward; in the interim 
\ d unresponsibly into the dull 
! | \ ld of the cl 1 com 
b iT 1k 
‘ ' ‘ yy vord mad last 
of} te life ype in groans and 
tre t in sleep at might l 


< i nn i iven 
‘ | i ! i il 
1d Lawrence i n Oddity 
I ! not i 1} were considerat 
( Va wh yCal old ae 
! is ph il] na Ic or JUICKIY 
L he Y 4am d hi j oll } ord 
d ttl l n They n th 
wince at th ght of then lock 
il He let them down in one respec 
! i Ol mall ad intaps } can 
vi i ] tof ik he I < lot 
Phe Ni 1M I ochi ; ih % mcn 
) no point n ciny a lu} Ih 
wnt « to a head in the conflict th 
int ! Va on Iwo ¢ three 
na his life hell at th De} tin those day 
cant | . 2 | On | Vien 
id reduced his squad to a helpk pyasping 
ion of sweating and {nghtened animal 
de a short inspection to finish them off 


When 


and aid 


! 1 Nave a Dath Open your colla thrust 
hand roughly inside against my wet brea 
Chreat, the bloody man’s lou March 
wc hith out to the wash-house and scru! 
( him properly Lawrence wa 
mal 1 off t Sailor, who had a great con 
mand olf px resqu obscenit' The blank 
lens n lon chaloguc God if that 


lon treak of pokes his head in here 
il | KDOC ( n diflerent ori | 
tof But, mate, you let the flight dows 
nen he tas n i} out of you ¢ un 
(; norant hay a reat gob 
F fe 
i I it ( i Mint and it not 
pain thy borne It heved by rough kind 
‘ why et , A { 
When La ho sley tf 
i Wa ight he wa cated wil path 
ol | pi th enter li I i 
haract owin uy i! t! cl 
(on id WAS ¢ { nyt 
! j 
ot lin th found th NCONsSCIOL 
| t nine 1 tw 
Tae | ly fe Who flew th nd 
} ] I A ( d | in 
ma | ! i ) ponded to the dull 
ltr i f puonal peopl 
n j ih have 
m™ 1a ma It ! ident that 
j } no pl here and it th 
| ddled notion of yon 
j ! ) int 
iil Ih if r ol olor | | 
yest } ‘ s one that ould nor } 
lvex im lation in th ( porat i And 
ther The Mint leave j It i in point of 
writu On first documentari tortuous 
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vivid and affected 
weakened by shrilln 

Writing not huis 

to be bis medium it had 

fals« 

“ dark curtam oming down on 

[he Royal Aw Fore pr 


1923 and, in con 


and self-conscious 


powerful 


and yet ind mannered 


Introspection medium 


Or, rather 


wa’ 


to have the 


‘real, cruel personal, romantic subject 


with Carlyle 


mom the end Was 


wely not that in ing th 


monest men only in relation to thew tatlure in 


iVilian life and thes mualitary traimimg, he showed 


his distance from them [hose writers who 


have succeeded in portraying common men have 


mxt made them the acolytes of the writer's own 
rsonal rituals One is lefi, at the end of 
The Mint, moved by the writer's pain and 
nagged by th peculiarity ot tu is One 1 
I left with very much mor 
V.S. PrRircuert 


PERPETUITY 


Moment not of being 
hut ol another tin 
Under a different sk: 
(What the river 
Duker away! Crver') 
Near-by other floating 
Foam astray as I m 
Rapt in a bubble of joy 
Qt woe, or tear of touching 
Bubbles each other lune 
jon and themselves ce "V 
Liver and never the same 
Water and film and au 
Traveller, journey and tlov 
(The watcher on the bank 


The hoper 


ind his plank 


Breather and blood and flame 


Ash into flight into fire 
Reaping to plough and to sow 
Name, go dance with name! 
Plenty weeps with desire 
Ago imal wai 
In perpetuity 
Be here thew praycs 
May may beco 4 
While would would watt 
© let let be 
Qur sum, our ift, our quay 


I. A. RICHARDS 


GIVING NAMES 


Crnvine of names—the child, the {ruit-tree or 
Emotions moving on the mund 

Is tt some truer nature we restore 

When we seek the one word that will not bend 

Or break or change? And when at last we find 

What seems the word the object waited lor 

Is then the object changed, does it mean mor 

All creatures leaping [rom the primal water 
Waited tor centuries until 

Man ber ric cloquent ibauut th mature 

Dividing off the fish, the bea fowl 

Llotil at last he circumscribed them all 

In them particular properti Vague matter 

Scemed shaped out of the words that he could 


\nd with no 


* 


yinbolism then but with 


enclosed them in a world 
that wa 1 world where he 
Animals then might wande: 
And snowy place ol 
Yet still be tethered 
Names are a kind of 
Lill beasts, once 
Are drawn at last into the general fold 

Where man ts mute about the matter—death 
ELIZABETH JENNINGS 


Wallics only he 
also could breath 
cold 

north 
namet’s hold 


inn the 
the tarthest 
to theu 
ilety which men build 


rampant on the upper earth, 


Satan’s Offspring 


the Old Cause: 
in Whigzvism. 


Three biographical studies 
$y JOHN CARSWELL. Cresset 





I’r VW) 

Distance isually lends clarity to th view 8O 
ir aS history is concerned. Looking back over 
the centurs we escape the confu letras! 
sod only broad, simple outline ith the 
Whigs it has been the other way round. They 
themsecl were lear cnough who they were 
ind what th tood for The Old Caus 


‘the Whig party,” “the Glorious Revolution’ 
cactly what these signified 
Their immediate successors found things equally 
imple Not merely Lord Holland and Lord 
John Russell, but even Macaulay took Whig 
ilues for granted and interpreted. history with 
their aid. Lesser historians clung to thi 
untit only the other day. ‘The Whigs were treated 
1s un organised party, defending the cause of 
liberty in a 


they knew e phrases 


version 


coherent two-party system, which 
merged without important change into the 
Liberal-Conservative system of the 19th century 
A storm of practical criticism blew this version 


iway. The two-party system, even the idea of 
party, vanished All our present authorities 
Sir Lewis Narmier, Professor Pares, Mr. Romney 
Sedywick—treat of 18th-century politics without 
needing the Whig name. Influence, not party 
illegiance, is the binding force; the struggle for 
jobs, not the promotion of a cause, the stuff of 
p liu 

Ol oul these great authorities must be 
right heir scholarship carries all betore 


Anyone who dared to question their view would 
bludgeoned into insensibilits und sin 

would dare But we are left 
if party meant nothing, why did 
refer to it If Whiggism 


wri he 
Ait cause no one 
tunmidly asking 

MILCnipeor ric 


lo ' ill 


«0 olten?¢ 


meaning, why did men attach so 
much importance to being Whigs? Or—even 
wcepting the analysis that politics were without 
principle it the accession of George II—how 
ind why did principles ever come back again? 


Mr. 


Mm man 


urswell has ventured out into the desolate 


land where the answer to these que 


tions may perhaps be found. He comes after 
the Namucr revolution in history and accepts it; 
but he would like to discover what happened 
to Whiggism in the century and a hall between 


the Hill of Rights and the Great Retorm bill 


It is easier to commend his enterprise than 
his achievement The exploration was crying 
out to be made, but i has not come off Mr 
Carswell’s method has been to take three typical 
Whigs whose careers straggle over the entire 
period Phomas Wharton was born just before 


the outbreak of the civil wars; played a leading 
part Revolution; was 


Junta and of the Kit-Cat club; 


iui the Glorious a membet 


ot the 


ind died 


ippropriately just after the Hanoverian succe 
on Certainly a perfect Whig of the first 
veneranion—a strict Puritan by upbringing, 4 
rake and duellist in adult lite, yet always prac 
tising some sort of political doctrine Cseorge 
Doddington does equally well as the representa 


tive of Whiggism in mid plump, greedy 
in intryzuer for office yet rarely in it, he helped 
to overthrow Walpole in 1742 and theretore, Mr 
think 


my to 


ourse 


carried out an act ol liberation 
hat of the Revolution. However 
} nav be, George Dodington, born Bubb, wa 
ertainly the sort of Whig whom people imagine 
vhen they want to laugh. Charles James Fox, 
the third Whig, explains himself: the 


(Carswell 


greatest 


fwure of Whig legend, the historic link betwee 
old Whiggism and new, the reformed gamble: 

ho became the first Liberal orator—without 
ever quite reforming 

It ought to make a patt ‘rn, but it fails to do 

" Mere. (¢ irswell lorgets his own patt ‘Th except 
in the introduction He rattles on about the 
py ite life and eccentricities of his characte 
without reflecting much whether the particular 
piece of information has any relevance to the 


veneral theme. Wharton just survives this treat- 


The New Statesman and Nation, February 19, 195* 
ment. He w reasonably important historical 
higure and the iv on h draw 4 portrait ol 
2 WI poliucian, though rather an elusive one 
But George Dodington, | {1 Melcom He 

ont do at all. Browning wrote an unreadable 


poem about him in that strange series, Parley- 
ings with certain People of importan n ther 
Day—to which Chesterton rightly ided, “ but 
of none in our And C} ferton ha inly 

add the last word about George Bubb He 
ind was of no importance at all. It is no good 
Mr. Carswell trying to justify him by his 

luminous unpublished diary, now at Harvard 
(hank heaven that it is unpublished! 

Charles James Fox in give life to any writer 
especially to one so naturally spirited as Mr 
Carswell. Unfortunately he tails off at this point 
ti 4ys enough has been written about Fox 
ilready; perhaps he got bored At all events, 
he gives us mainly Fox gambling at Brooks’ 


ind exaggerating his 
Hastings 


emotions against Warren 
The other side of Fox hardly appears 


Mr. Carswell undoubtedly got hold of a good 
subject, and he even started with a clear idea 
He intended to show that Liberty is justified 
of her fruits, even when these turn out to be 
George Bubb. But the argument got lost some- 
where on the way. What remains are clever 
remarks, long stretches of the historic present, 
and a rather slighting judgment on one of the 
greatest men in English history 
A. J. P. Taytor 
. 
Intent to Defraud 
The Piltdown Forgery. By J. S. Weiner 
Ox/ard. 12s. 6d. 

Phe fluorine test measures not absolute age but 
the relative age of bones found im the same 
place. When it was first used by Dr. Oakley on 
the Piltdown skull no difference in age could be 
found between th kull proper and the jaw, 
which were estimated to be at most only 50,000 
vears old This at once made the combination 
of man-like skull and ape-like jaw more absurd 
than er: for it they belonged to one individual, 


wh vas he doing at such a late date pretending 
to be a missing lnk, without having had any 
incestors and without leaving any progeny ; 
while it skull and jaw came from two individuals, 


human and ap what wa i fossil Ap doing 10 
England ? 

It was after a paleontological congré during 
which the fossil bones had been shown, that Di 
Oak! mentioned a curious fact to Dr. Weiner 
there was no record of the exact place where the 

ond Piltdown man had been found. This set 


Dr. Weiner thinking about the whole affair. The 


remarkable feature of Piltdown man lies neither 
in vy nor skull but in their combination, the 
proot of this combination being the flat wear of 
it 1Olar teeth which is characteristic of man and 
not ape. But the ape-man which such a com 
bination forces one to imagine is too bizarre to 


be credible, as the large number of 
ipers on the subject 


irgum 
However, 


ntative 


goes to show 


Dr. Weiner reasoned, if one assumed that the 
in tact belonged to an ape, could it possibly 
belong to fossil one ? and if to a modern one 
¥ about those teeth? They could hardly be 
worn unless they had artificially been ground 
down, and if they had been ground down then 


I iw must have been deliberately put into the 
rt pit at Pilidown some time after the frag 
ts of skull had been discovered there, in 
der to m them more spectacular 
I! eresting conclusion led t i ~whok 
mmplex csi being rriced out Che 
Huorme test, now made much more sensitive 
‘ repeated and this time mad quite plain 
t while ul ku! elf was old, ul aw could 
ly be modern ; a result consistently repeated in 
the other tests, for nitrogen, collagen, water, 
tiphate and so on, even tor radio-activity. The 
test howed, besid that both skull and jaw 


ugh by iron, 
them ; further 


vere artificially stained brown, as th 


is was one of the flints ltound near 
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Just published Stephen 
The Family Herds Spender 


P. H CULLIVER COLLECTED POEMS 1928-1953 


mpossible to read this collected volume 
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The Hidden River 
STORM JAMESON 


‘A story that ts dramatic, full of care 
and thought and very skilfully told.’ 


being ftten deeply moved G. § 
STevie SMivH in The Observer. * Written eR: N , Not only confirms 
not only beautifully but with profound xceptional gift, but shows that Mr Spender 
respect for the men and women whom : a © = fmt: ‘ = = ped mc 
"t portrays ‘ ELIZABETH BOWEN in : ‘ pa ty is hi 4 st sa ms ian ee 
The Tatler. 2nd impression 12s. 6d lead prt = Tipe 4 Toon ociias "15 - 


7 


The Myth of the 
Eternal Return 


Aristophanes’ “‘ Lysistrata ”’ 


translated by DUDLEY FITTS 
War and Peace | 


¥ Ver my at on ol he gayest, wittiest 
{ bawdn of all ol class comedic 
MIRCEA ELIADE risk langy ‘ bre and honky-tonk 
LEO TOLSTOY o yg ey 
ms , : ill-billy lyrics are charming.’ 
A reprint of the one-volume edition limes I i supplement 126 


first published in 1942. The text is that 
of the annotated translation by Louise 
and Aylmer Maude, based on Tolstoy 

own final revision. 1,380 pages I 


Ibsen's ‘‘ The Master Builder ”’ 
translated by EVA LE GALLIENNE 


Mi Le Galhenne translation of Jhe Master 
htiald follows her version of /fedda Gabler, 
a A ! e published earher, Like its predecessor 
| translation prefaced by an iluable, 
Ry dd Fel Mary detailed study of the pla 


The French- 
Canadians, 1760-1945 
MASON WADE 


Plato's Phaedo 


R. S. BLUCK 


e 
CA BEST §& a 


( Scrence btetion Stories 
~ 
\ 

‘The story is fully documented and ~ edited |b 
end ly with the cl f World y 98 ‘ 

1a* Only Ww } we CIOSsSe YO ori } 

) ; } LDMUND CRISPIN 
War Ii Mr. Wade, an Americar ) I RISPI 
historian, who is commendably neutral! | a Authors include Ray Bradbury 
holds a just balance between the Z 4. FB. Van Vogt, John Wyndham 
Pnglish and French versions of Canadian Philip Latham, Henry Kuttner, Katherine 
history. —Guy Ramsey in the Daily faclLean {1 many other 15 
Telegraph. 36s. 


Spirit and Nature 


« 1" The Angel’s Name 


} 


LOLISE COLLIS 


. e | ‘ | by t ol 
A Victorian Holiday. * Miss Coll sly 
Boyhood | ining 10 Virginia 

I RHODI nd 

L. FE. JONES 12 ¢ 


‘In Sir Lawrence’s own phrase, he i 
writing of an age in which history held 


Training in Home Death & the Night Watches 


VICARS BELL 
her breath: but he does it with such 
fact and focling thet his book con & Management , no 
recommended to anyone ho has a ~— . \ ' : . Heath 
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they showed that none of the numerous fossil 
bewnes and teeth found at Piltdown could possibly 


ave ome there naturally not ven the skull 
ell 

With this awful discovery the affair became 
tcresung in another way. Piltdown man re 


mains what he is, a missing link, though no longer 


wiween two stages of man’s physical history; he 
15 sostead a link between paleontological tact and 
' taye im tte growth ot “ jwulhonary theory 
Dr Weiner gives an tlhumunating 4 yunt of this 
hy describing the sequence of events at Piltdown 
und the men involved. A hoax can only be su 


esiul where 


enthusiasm and expectation go 
wether Darwin's hypothetical ape-man had an 
normous hold on the ientific magmation, and 


any peopl hoped that if Phocen deposit was 


und in the South Downs the remains of 
Vheocene man would be found toc Piltdown 
man was an extraordinary fulfilment of these 
fesire indecd 4 desit for fturth vidence 
had only to be expressed tor further evidence to 
be discovered Por xampl or it recon- 
truction of the skull had been made, it was felt 
mat a convincing proot ol Piltdown man beimng 
mt person ind not two would be the discovery 
{a mine tooth showing 4a particular kind of 
uw Nine months later a tooth was found 
slmost identical in form with that shown in the 
restored cast is Dawson wrot Of cout the 


whole assemblage of bones and implements had 


wen carefully chosen for effect. Thus the animal 
bone d teeth were certificates ol age; the flints, 
being of exceedingly poor workmanship “ unlike 
inv known or defined = industr: is Ray 
lLankester put tt, were ‘ruficates of primitive 
lhomamty; while the unhkely weapon of fossil 
lephant bone had, it seemed, no purpose but 
» pr vide, im Re ginald Smith words, “a new 
ind interesting problem, such as would eventu 
iy provoke an ingenious olution 

Flow r, some peopl ontinued to think the 
‘lidown assemblage so odd that it could only 
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be explained as the result of coincidence. Pilt- 
down man the second was thus luckily discovered, 
among the stones raked off from an unspecified 
plough-field. A human molar had been found 
there with pieces of skull, together with a fossil 
hippo tooth; it was im fact a repetition of 
Piltdown the first, being “a tale of fabricated 
rarities, of insecure provenance, found in ill 
defined circumstances 

Who did it? and why did the hoax succeed ? 
Ihe hoaxer certainly had a lot of luck: the first 
X-ray photograph of the jaw wa ) poor that the 
rool the teeth were not properly visible ; the 


chemical analysis of 


tne jav which should have 
been irried out by the Uckfield publi 
imalyst i friend of Dawson's was never 
don and the field-work, though appallingly 
recorded, was carried out by men of such stand 
ing that it was almost unthinkable to question 
their motives And yet, of ourse, motiv was 
questioned, and on this fascinating problem, too, 
Dr. Weiner has much to say, although he cannot 
ab 1 positive answer. Still, as a frustrated 
believer in ecoliths was on ompelled to writ 
“Watch C. Dawson. Kind regards 


FRANCIS HUXLEY 


To Peace Through 
Obscenity 


Aristophanes’ Lysistrata: AnEnglish Version’ 


By Duprey Vervs. Faber. 12s. 6d 
Ihe Old Comedy, now represented by ten of 
the surviving plays of Aristophanes, is one of those 
areas Of Greek literature where laymen suspect 
the enthusiasm of the expert. Can it really be 


as good as that? Purely as comedy perhaps not 
I teel that despite the beauty of the lyric the 
roaring fantasy, the persisting haracters,” it 
does not excel so absolutely as, savy, Homer or the 


historians; but its ambience is 
interesting that we 


iS SOMmMetime 


so extraordinarily 
hould not be surprised if it 
overpraised as literature 

Not very far developed from a phallic ceremony 
the 


plays were holy in so tar as they kept to a 
ritual pattern of obscenity, attack upon one 
element in the state and defence of another. The 


audience was addressed as the minor politicians of 


Athens; the major ones were often brought upon 
the stage. It was an Athens involved in twenty- 
seven years ol aggressive war and guilty of 
oppression, extortion and atrocities. ‘To them 
Aristophanes presented, with the combined 
authority of Itma and an archbishop’s sermon, 
his conservative themes, “Get rid of the tanner 
Cleon "—hi position wa comparable with 
Churchill’s—* Stop this intolerable, usel un- 
just war, or if you must continue, fight it without 
atrocities.” ‘The comedies seem to have had no 
adverse effect on the Athenian will to resist; per 
haps they enhanced it. But it may be that the 
gibes Aristophanes made in free Athens about 
Socrates, whom he probably admired, upped the 


balance at the philosopher’s trial after the Old 
| I 


Comedy had been suppressed 

Lysistrata was written in the year following the 
Atheman disaster in Sicily, a Dunkirk from which 
ships and men did not return. It is the play 
wright’s most serious plea for peace. With the 
aim, I believe, of investing it with strong religious 
sanction he found a plot in which he could play 
the phallic jokes even harder than usual; the 
women of Athens combine with the women olf 


Sparta to forbid their husbands any love-making 
till the war is stopped—so it } The stock thing 
to sav here is that while we may find the jokes 


funny we can’t find them respectable, and that a 
modern performance of the play has the wrong 
effect by seeming But is this so? It 
is a type of humour which so tar trom corrupting 
or depraving 1s at any *telt to have 
exactly the opposite effect—as in a wardroom of 
naval officers roaring through the middle watch in 
songs of fabulous obscenity Since the 
Strongest tiipressions one picks up from Lysts- 
trata ts that marital relations were then far more 


outrageous 
{ 


rate 


one ot 
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satisiactory than they are now, one hopes that 
those who care for morals will study the Old 
Comedy as well as the Old lestament 

This new American rsion goes very well 


indeed. In the dialoguc, which is translated into 
i contemporary form of blank verse, Mr. Fitts has 
taken a good deal of trouble to get at Aristophanes’ 


meaning, but where there ts tension between that 
and the need not to seem too outlandish on the 
modern stage, the latter wins. It’s a delight to 
read, it can be spoken, 11 could be acted The 
lyrical passages are impressionisuc, the pieces of 
Greek gathered up and reissued in a different 
order with some left out and a little added Ihe 
Americans are lucky to have a living tradition ol 
folk music that could easily fit tunes and rhythm 
ty these jazzy echoe of the fitth century I'd 
like to hear what they make of them 


ANDREW WorpsworTtu 


Air View of the City 


Great Cities of the World : Their Govern- 
ment, Politics and Planning. Edited by 
WitttaM A. Ronson. Allen & Unwin 

Ihe 


history 


6455 


very large city is a phenomenon ol recent 
When William Cobbett described Lon 
don as “the Wen,” he did not foresee the eruption 


of wens the whole world over, from Australia to 
North America. As the large cities have grown in 
size during the nineteenth and twentieth cen 

turies, they have challenged most accepted notions 
of vovernment and of morality, and have forced 
ocial commentators cither to culogise or to muck 

rake Where the carcase is, the vultures gather 
together,” exclaimed the American Francis Park 

var ‘the concentration of citizens, like the 
concentration of soldiers, is a source of strength,’ 
wrote the Tynesider Joseph Cowen. City studies 


have swung between these two poles 
to shame, from horror 
Robson, 
volume ol 


from pride 
to enthusiasm 

the editor of this compen- 
almost 700 pages, has tied to 
and to maintain at all times the 
modest demeanour of the political scientist. His 
subject is the struggle of the great city, encased 
in an obsolete governmental shell, to grapple with 
mounting difficulties and to solve problems which 
cannot be ove without drastic reforms. He 
has collected together eighteen individual essays 
on parucular cities, neatly arranged in alphabetical 
ordet Amsterdam to Zurich, and pre- 
with a hundred-page introduction, 
ittention to what he considers the main 


Protessor 
dious 


eschew extreme 


rocome 


from 
faced them 
directing 


has 


them ‘The authors of the essays were commis- 
ioned by him to present a rounded picture of 
the actual working” of great municipalities 


rather than to provide a detailed account of 
statutes, regulations and legal documents: the in 
troducuon is intended both to lead m and to 


um up. It concludes with an exhortatory perora- 
ind the familar but sull potent comparison 
between today’s “overblown, dropsical city of 
lephantine proportions’ “the ordered, 
decentralised metropolitan region” of 


tion 


and 
yherent 
tomorrow 
| ken i i 


whole thi ambitiot ltempt to 
xplore comparative government and reveal 
what problems all cities have in common cannot 
be ounted a complete succe Many of the 
tudies are flimsy and inadequate, like that of 
Zurich: others, ike that of Rome, are much too 
formal and stilted. The main weakness, however, 
can best be discerned in the choice of the 74 hand- 
ome illustrations. A large number them are 
acrial photographs, flattering the cities which they 


depict: of the rest, about a s 
usually found in uravel agents’ offices 


Mountain and a luxury hotel in Ri 


ore are of the type 
Sugat I oaf 


de Janeiro, 


for example, or a summer-night scene in Old 
Stockholm. Whuile the text is heavy with urban 
problems, the many iustrations gleam with 
urban achievement, and only in the chapter on 


Moscow the paradox 
in an artificial 
contentment 

A careful reading of the 


illowed to wither away 


atmosphere of post-capitalist 


text shows that it, too, 
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The Piltdown Forgery BY J. S. WEINER 


Controversy over the authenticity of the Piltdown Man continued from its di 
covery In 1912 to its scientific exposure as a skilfully disguised modern specimen 
in 1953. Dr. Weiner’s book not only describes the scientific investigations but also 





itluminates, as far as possible, the authorship of the hoax. 
Iilustrated 
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presents its own brand of aerial photograph, not 
usually a flattering one but an overall view which 
leaves out a mass of significant detail that would 
only be meaningful at eye-levei. Some of the 
sketchy historical information could profitably 
n spared if more social detail had been 
introduced. In only a few of the chapters is the 
ramework of the city discussed in anything 
more than a perfunctory way, and it ts left to a 
Brazilian lawyer to point out that “it is difficul 
to explain without going into details the relation 
ship between the political power system and the 
social structure.” In most of the studies, liberal 
generalities take the place of social probing, and 
we are confronted with congenial platitudes, like 
that of the Argentinian Professor Bielsa, who 
maintains that “the municipal problem is one of 
civic education, of the republican spirit, of respect 
for the law and for the interests of the community 
of citizen Professor Walker's excellent essay on 
Chicago helps to show why such platitudes can 
us very far 

When dismissing the lawyer from these pages, 
Professor Robson would have been wise to have 
enlisted the services of a sociologist. Many of 
the problems discussed in the tintroduction— 
political apathy, for instance, or the implications 
of the exodus to the suburbs—cannot be con- 
sidered in formal political or administrative terms 
Nor can the advantages and disadvantages of 
urban life be judged entirely according to the 
canons of civic consciousness. One of the most 
fascinating of all writers on the city, Lincoln 
Steffens, wrote his Shame of the Cittes from 
material “which reporters know and don’t re- 
port”: the same sort of material would be equally 
indispen sable to any would-be author of the Pride 
of the Cities, It is the absence of such material 
from Professor Robson’s volume which lifts the 
reader high ground, watching the 
sprawling citie below and wondering in very 
plan them 
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general terms how best to re 


Birmingham Post 
* An excellent picture of contemporary life in that 
fascinating country ... . just about the best account 
ever published on this most complex subject.’ 


John Connell 

“ Lively, shrewd, wise and most informative . . . he 
describes in vivid, graphic and factual terms the 
way that the people of the Argentine live, work 
and play.”’ (Evening News) 
Sphere 

“ An intimate and clearly authentic picture , . . the 
auther not only dwells at length on social life, but 
surveys industrial conditions and the political 


system in most knowledgeable detail.” 
Chicago Tribune 


* It is difficult to find any defects in this sound and 
fascinating volume,”’ (90 - net) 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 


The Siege of the Ivory 


Tower 


Art Under a Dictatorship. 
Haupt. Oxford. 32s. 6d. 
This is a book that everybody interested in 
the relationship between art and contemporary 
history should read—and criticise. 
in my opinion, pr found nor just; but it raises 
issues that are seldom raised, includes much 
factual information hitherto unpublished, and 
will stimulate anybody who is prepared to think 
about the connection between art and politics 
to do so. The author, particularly interested in 
publishing and the graphic arts, was born in 
Berlin in 1903, In 1929 he went to the United 
States, where he has since remained. After the 
war he worked with the American Military 
Government, and during this time was able to 


By H. LEHMANN- 


renew his acquaintance with many German 
artists in whose history during the last thirty 
years he is passionately, almost guiltily, inter- 
ested 


In this book he traces the development of 
German art, not so much in terms of actual 
paintings and sculpture as in terms of policy, 
from the Weimar Republic through Nazism to 
the present day, in which he sees definite signs of 
a Nazi resurgence. In a separate section he deals 
far less fully with Soviet art which he equates 
completely with Nazi art. And in his summing-up 
he reviews the contemporary situation in America, 
where, for instance, a City Council recently set 
up an inquiry into ‘‘ Modern Art,” during which 
it was seriously suggested that various canvases 
were a means of espionage, showing the weak 
spots in American fortifications! 

One of his most interesting conclusions from 
his study of Germany is that some art-forms are 
very much more ‘susceptible than others to 
corruption. The Nazis were determined to use 
(abuse) every form of artistic activity. Their 
art-historians and archeologists supplied the 
myths (Cain was a true German; Abel was 
not), their painters supplied the sadist-aphro- 
disiacs, their sculptors the blood-heroics, their 
architects the monuments of conquest (space 
became ‘‘a strategic concept ’’), their craftsmen 
the true Nordic embellishments for the true 
Fatherland households, At least that was the 
comprehensive plan. In fact, they succeeded 
very well in getting the paintings they wanted, 
almost as well in sculpture, considerably less well 
in architecture and hardly at all in the crafts. 
The logic of this suggests that the more xsthetics, 
in contrast to the practical demands of the 
medium, govern an art-activity, the more sus- 
ceptible it is to outside corruption; the purity of 
esthetics is defenceless. 

As I say, I consider this book neither profound 
nor just. Its comparative superficiality and its 
prejudices are the result, I think, of the author’s 


| anarchic belief in the total freedom of the indi- 


| vidual. 


He is a passionate anti-Nazi because the 
Nazis violated the rights of the individual. Yet 
surely what made (or makes) the Nazi movement 
one of the foulest in all history is something 
even worse than its despotism—its deliberate 
corruption of the social man, its turning of natural 
social co-operation into hysterical aggression and 
hate. I am sure that Mr. Haupt would theoretic- 
ally agree with that. But what really makes his 
blood boil is any collective plan, regardless of its 
aim. Because of this exclusive emphasis on the 
individual case, he gets his picture somewhat out 
of perspective. He is indignant that the Nazis 
should have ordered a fine publisher to produce 
one single copy of a book as a special present 
for the Fuhrer, and he rightly points out that 
this is cynical mockery of the whole idea of the 
printing press. But he says almost nothing about 
the far more evil and dangerous social fact that 
nearly all Nazi art stimulated forms of sexual 
perversion. At other times his attitude leads not 
to omission but exaggeration. It is now a generally 
recognised fact that the first theories about child 


It is neither,. 
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art over-emphasised the freedom that the child 
should be given; yet Mr. Haupt 
German pedagogues, who began pointing this 
out in the late Twenties, of paving the way for 
Nazism. 

It is also this same attitude that leads Mr 
Haupt to misunderstand Soviet art. Both Nazi 
and Soviet art are equally far removed from his 
theoretical ideal of the totally free artist. But 
that is not to say that they have anything else in 
common. In fact this is a mistake frequently 
made. Black is called white simply because 
neither of them is blue. Mr. Haupt describes 
how students in an East German University 
put public pressure on one of their professors to 
make a statement condemning the atom bomb. 
He then implies that this amounts to the same 
thing as the police pressure the Nazis put on 
public figures to make, say, anti-Semitic state- 
ment For Mr. Haupt the fact of any pressure 
is more important than its form or what it leads 
to. Yet the huge difference between the morality 
and effect of these two cases is the constant 
difference between Nazi and Soviet art—not 
even the most virulent anti-Communist could, 
for example, accuse Soviet art of encouraging 
sexual perversions. 

Often Mr. Haupt’s short-sightedness in this 
respect leads him to quite untrue conclusions. 
He refers to an East German article which pointed 
out that the influence of Kaethe Kollwitz could 
lead to unduly pessimistic work—a_ perfectly 
reasonable point—and concludes from this that 
she is being written off, being ‘* betrayed,’ 
ignoring the fact that subsequently the most 
handsome book ever produced about her work 
was published in East Germany. 

In short, Mr. Haupt is a romantic esthete, 
hating all moral or immoral intervention. He 
valiantly defends an ivory tower against all 
intruders—commissars, senators, gauleiters. Ivory 
towers are usually civilised and gentle places, 
but they are not, as the protest of this book 
implies, the strongholds of humanity. 

JOHN 
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New Novels 


The Man from the Sea. 


By MICHAEL INNES. 
Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 


Fellow Passenger. By Grorrrey HousrHoLp. 
Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d, 


Cassia, Collins. 12s. 6d. 


The adventure story has travelled a long way 
since Anthony Hope, and mostly, morally speak- 
ing, down-hill, It is not only that sex has reared 
its ugliest head in so many of them, especially 
the American, but that violence—and perhaps 
this is only the same thing in another form—is 
no longer a mere cog of the mechanics, it is 
dilated on for its own sour sake. Even the shots 
in the novels of, say, Raymond Chandler—and 
shots of course are the least of it—seem to be 
gloatingly fired, whereas in the earlier tradition 
they were much more like impersonal hazards, 
mere occupational risks. One reason for finding 
Mr. Michael Innes’s thrillers so attractive is that 
he returns to that tradition, bringing a breath 
or two of fresh air from the Buchan country into 
the squalors of a branch of fiction that is in 
danger of becoming an urban slum. 

Mr. Innes has yet another claim to the atten- 
tion of one class of reader—he is literate and 
doesn’t, in the prevailing fashion, pretend to be 
the opposite; on the contrary, he uses this con- 
sciously as one of his main weapons. The non- 
literary may find this tiresome and call it affected; 
but to the literary it is exactly the bait; and some 
bait to persuade us in is, it seems, a necessity. 
For the adventure story is addressed to the four- 
teen-year-old in all of us and we can only allow 
that side ef our personalities to curl up unin- 
hibitedly with a book if the adult top-layer has 
first been lulled. Even those who enjoy Mr. 
Raymend Chandler rationalise their pleasure in 
his highbrow horror comics by telling us that his 
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picture of American life is profounder than the 
sociologists’. (Let us hope, by the way, that it us 
a rauonalisation; heaven help us all if at is not 
Mr. Innes makes, then, the consciously literary 
approach, and he does it so brilliantly in the first 
mnety pages of The Man from the Sea that I 
jor one was prepared to swallow the rest whole 
The undergraduate doctor’s son who is playing 
hide and seek on the beach at midnight with the 
lady of the big house is, on his side of the cove 
suddenly distracted. “ What had appeared to be 
a blob of seaweed floating m on the tide became 
the head of a swimmer. The swimmer dropped 
his feet to the seabed and started to wade 
ashore And there ensues a duel between the 
highly intelligent and subtle stranger and the 
by no means stupid boy, every bit thrilling a 
the adventures which flow from it. ‘The stake: 
are precisely the adventure—whether, that is, the 
boy will or will not give the stranger the help he 
needs. The older man strikes with some subtlety 
at the younger one’s sense of guilt; for his affais 
with the woman “old enough to be his mother” 
was an under-the-belt hit-back at her daughter 
who had turned him down, and the affair now 
might be discovered. That was the young man’s 
weakness, and his strength, from the stranger's 
point of view, that he was a romantic idealist. 
He would answer an appeal if the stranger could 
find the right terms to put it in, and they were 
not easy terms to discover. A knowledge of both 
Conrad and Henry James would be a help 


The man from the sea had been tumbling fos 
the cigarette packet in his turn. But at this he 
stopped and was strangely sull Dishoneur? 
he asked uncmouonally “It's the same as d 
grace, isnt it?” 

avo 

The man from the sea laughed—but hter 
had no effect upon an indefinable sense of ci 
that had built itself up in the summer-hous« I 
hould have thought that it was only rather 


deeper waters that one learned that 
“What do you know about ir 


Didn't I come from them before r eve 
Let me have the matches, will you? ” 
Cranston pushed the box across the tat ae 
dishonour when you ha 1O Say never N 
never, never.” 


The man from the sea discovers his terms and 
from then on we are hurried forward on a scurry 
of plain escape. Perhaps it is true that Mr. Inn 
is careless about detail, and leaves too many 
questions unanswered, but his pace 5 brisk, the 
adventures exciting and excitingly told, and above 
all he keeps to the very end the interesting am 
biguity of the man from the sea. If the actual 
story is less good than Buchan, it is in the sam 
class, and the framework | 
intriguing. 

Mi Geotirey Household’ Felloz Passen 
is perhaps, not up to his besi His method } 
the picaresque. ‘The narrator is on the run 
having failed to burgle a minor Harwell, and put 
himself into an altogether higher priority cat 
gory, the suspected spy and traitor. His ingenuit 
in avoiding capture leads to a variety of odd 
encounters; he hides in the Cathedral presbytery, 
becomes a vagrant arust, joins a circus as 
elephant trainer, gets himself 
Russian ship and there plays a neat political grand 
slam hand and, going only one down, is rescued 
from a buoy in the Thames estuary. Mr. Hous: 
held is never at a loss for a neat dodge or an 
unexpecied twist, but what he is at a loss fos 
is a point of view. His narrator promises a much 
more interesting commentary on the English scen 
than he ever provides: we are led to expect that the 
cake of adventure will be iced with. either satis 
or comic observation, for the man is an outside: 
in every sense, but the comedy is always within 
the borders of the facetious. A thoroughly read 
able varn, but a slightly unsatisfying book. 

The bait with Cassia is the international scence, 
the disintegration of post-war Europe, the col- 
lapse of values. But this clement would only work 
if the protagonist, a tough and brilliant young 
man with a talent for etching, was a great deal 
more thoroughly examined and displayed as a 
As it is, this element slows down 


decidedly m 


; owed AaAWay OD a 


character 


rather disastrously at the beginning a tale that, 
once it gets going, does hold the attention in spite 
of being unnecessarily longwinded. Forgery 
the question, forgery of hundred dollar bills, and 
it is a long trail not too dotted with false com 
cidence that leads Winthrop, an American 
amateur of forgery, to the right solunon. If the 
beginning is skimmed and the whole first halt 
skilfully skipped, the second part is snll long 


enough and exciting enough to keep u 


| curled 


ip ior a snowy cVvcnhing 
RiIcHARD LISTER 


+] . 
One Man’s Magic 
Spells. By F. McEacuran. Blackwell. 15; 

Spells is not, some readers may be disappointed 
to find, a handbook of necromancy. A pell,’ 
in the compiler’s definition, consists of ‘‘ con- 
centrated poetry, of sound or sense,” giving, 
particularly when read aloud, an effect of in 
cantation. This volume is a collection of such 
passages, varying in length from a single word 
to about twenty lines. To each of these, Mr 
McEachran has added discursive notes which 
face the quotation on the opposite page—a 
practical arrangement. 

What sort of comment, though, does such a 
collection invite? The culling of ‘* beauties 
from literature is not a new pastime: a puritan 
taste may even find something faintly immoral 
about it-—five hundred sensually ecstatic frag- 
ments wrenched for our excitement out of their 
orderly context: a dict of nightingale’s tongues. 
It sometimes happens also that the imposing of 
another man’s magic induces nothing more than 
a sullen resistance in the reader or recipient. 
Moreover, since the compiler has laid down his 
own terms, he would seem to have undermined 
any critical approach from the start 

Sut the human, the fallible and variable 
clement is strong, even in the collecting of other 
people’s writing. This displays, as it must, the 
selector’s alert and particular tast 
literary, nervously responsive, ‘‘ good yet ad- 
venturous; its point of nostalgia evidently lying in 
the few years just after 1930. In the course of a 
brief introduction Mr. McEachran contrasts the 
two kinds of impact that poetry makes on t 
human sensibility-—-that of traditional beauty 
Shakespeare’s, Wordsworth’s, Tennyson’s), and 
that of the direct “‘ sensory’”’ impression which 
2 new poet makes on his generation. His pr 
ference for the second kind of poetic experience 
gives a certain energy to the anthology: also, in 
pite of its range, an oddly local or period air 
It does offer as well a rough clue to the idio- 
yncracies of inclusion and omission. But for the 
compiler fashion can be a treacherous guide. 
Readers who have not looked at them for some 
tume may be surprised to find how camphorous a 
whiff rises from the mannerisms of Mr. Auden’s 
early poems, for instance. Yet fashion notwith- 
standing, how remarkable a poet (this book re- 
munds us again) was the carly Mr. T. S. Eliot. 

For it 1s Mr. Auden and Mr. Eliot (Prufrock 
period) who furnish by far the largest number of 
passages. ‘Though if we cast the net carefully 
we shal) also find “‘A slumber did my spirit 
seal’’ ‘* Bring water, nard, and linen rolls,”’ 
‘O Singer of Persephone,” ‘* Lo where Macotis 
sleeps,” “‘ The corn was orient and immortal 
wheat,” ‘‘Et Jehanne la bonne Lorraine,’ 
‘ Blealé to the asphaltic pool,” “‘ Sunt lacrimae 
erum’’: as well as 


Come to our well-run desert, 

Where anguish arrives by cable; 

And the deadly sins can be bought in tin 
With instructions on the label 


This busie trade of life appeares most vaine 


But the words she spoke of Mrs. Harris lambs could 
not forgive. No, nor worms iorget. 


One drop, one drop, I] would that one sweet drop 
Would tingle on my pearl tipp’d fingers top 


romantic, | 


—a carelully catholic selection. There is not on 
ot the genuine Anglo-Saxon spells, though ther 
is the fine refram from the Barrle of Maldor 
And there are no ballads, not even Loving Mad 
liom This 18 a very interesting touchstone 
Clearly Mr. McEachran, in his spell-compounding 
puts no trust m the unarnficial naive 

Stull, for a number of untamiliar passages and 
not a little stimulus and entertainment we may 
be grateful. Much of this is lying in the notes 
which range trom a quibble—perfectly tenabk 
——about Shelley’s metaphors to some rather 
inconsequently petulant social comment Mr 
McEachran’s temper would seem to be not of a 
liberal kind.) As for the book's original purpos 
-——-the incantatory quality of the spells has, we 
are told, been demonstrated by (or on) the pupils 
of Shrewsbury School Yet, from the poimt ot 
ew Of the chanters, may not the chic! virtur 
lie in th finding ot the magic passages out of a 
larger context? It might be part of the mystery, 
but it is not a merit, that Mr. McEachran h 
made it impossible for all but the most calculating 
ot crn to verify his reflections, by omitting t 
furnish an mdex, 


Naomi Lewis 


To America with Love 
and Hate 


God's Country and Mine. By JAcgurs Barzun, 
Gollane: 18s. 


Resting awhile from his consideratk of 
romanticism and Berlioz, Professor Barzun ha 
pi duced a ve ry odd book indeed It 3 iW one 


defence and a criticism of what 1 led im 
America the American way of life; “a declara 
tion of love spiced with a few harsh word i 

ib-tutle, The first part of his book consist 
ol 4 passonate delence, as against the criticisms 
vl American lif most commonly expre P| 
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by HKuropean intellectuals One would think 
Professor Barzun, as an immigrant from France, 
would be the ideal man for the job; in fact, the 
dummies he puts up to express the European 
point of view show thet he has scarcely begun to 
understand it, a6 at any rate it was put by such 
an intelligent critic as Mlle de Beauvoir in 
Amernca Day by Day. And a moderately pro- 
gressive Hnglish reader, contemplating these 
early pages of Professor Barzun’s, might wonder 
whether he was desling with the United States 
at all. In these pages, though he calls it America, 
Professor Barzun is really defending industrial 
democracy and the liberal notion of progress. He 
might indeed be describing the welfare state in 
ontemporary Lingland, and in his general tone 
he reminds one of the reader who a few weeks 
ago wrote @ letter to the editor of Time pointing 
out the evil connotations of the word “ capital- 
ism,” and suggesting that these could be removed 
by prefixing to it the word “ social.” 

Having demonstrated his Professor 
sarzun turns to the attack, and aims a succession 
of swinging blows at his foster-country. They 

‘The income-tax laws discrimin- 


vary in weight 
te against intellectuals. The keys they sell you 
Pretabricated 


vith sardine tins won’t open tins 
kitchen units are so made that the draining 
boards form an absolutely level surface next to 
the sink Ihe railways are not what they were 
Ihe postal service is a scandal: “In large cities 
and more people say to each other: ‘I'll 
bring it around myself-—the mail isn’t safe’.” In 
New York the public transport is inefficient and 
dangerous ; the city is filthy; and if you walk 
u the parks at night you get your teeth knocked 
n and your valuables taken. Landlords are 
despots, and so are doctors. Advertising 18 so 
ili-pervasive that Americans live in a world of 
illusion. Moreover, Americans don’t understand 
sexual love and are tyrannised over by their 
hildren. And much else, for Professor Barzun 
nothing if not a wide-ranging criti The 
urious thing is he manages to sound, except for 
his discussions of sex, exactly like the oldest 
nhabitant of a residential hotel in Budleigh 
salterton taking down his har about the 
degeneracy of England 
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Well, it’s nothing to do with us: Professor 
Barzun has had his fun and, having purged him 
self of his ambivalences, can go back to Berlioz 
His defence of America, and his criticisms, which 
are not new, would have been more effective if 
couched rather more temperately and less ver- 
bosely. And, too often, he gives the impression 
of not knowing what he is talking about, even 
when the facts are easily ascertainable. For 
instance 

The radio, which twenty years ago was des 
paired of as a cultural medium, is still not Plato's 

Academy, but it has brought us a large repertory 

of classical music This began in the very 

heart of the depression, whereas in Britain, which 
has many advantages of talent and monopoly, the 

Third Programme dates from 1946 


The inference is unmistakable and it is wrong 
Only Americans will know whether Professor 
Barzun’s judgments on their country and institu 
tions are any less—shall we say ?—slapdash. 

WALTER ALLEN 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


Best Science Fiction Stories. 
duced by Epmunp Crispin. 


Edited and Intro- 
Faber. 15s. 

If anyone still thinks science fiction is low-brow or 
brutish let them read this book of adult, intelligent 
stories, as far removed from the space-men of the 
comics as Graham Greene from the tuppenny pamph- 
lets on sin at an Irish church door. These are mind- 
stretching storics and a few, even, need rather more 
knowledge of physics than ths reviewer possesses 
for complete appreciation. So far, very little biology 
fiction has been written; one suspects this is because 
most biological changes involve sex rearing a possibly 
ugly, and at any rate very peculiar, head. There is 
oddly little sex here and what there is is rather con- 
ventional, But women are never looked down upon; 
the kind of people who are despised are politicians and 
business men, or scientists whose motives have been 
tampered with by such canaille, ‘Two of the stories, 
including a very fine long one by James Blish, deal 
with religious difficulties in a fascinating and oddly 
sympathetic way But nowhere is violence con- 
doned, and the old virtues of courage, curiosity and 
kindness are upheld. Part of the fun is that you can 
hardly ever guess the ending. And most of them arc 
not just the re-telling of an old plot in a new sur- 
rounding, but are something entirely new; one would 
specially recommend Prort for this. This is the sort 
of book which will disturb the gravitational field of a 
good many convinced highbrows and pull them 
along (if we’ve got the metaphor right) after the 
rising sun of science fiction 


Medicine in its Human Setting. By A. E. CLARK- 


Kennepy. Faber. 13s. 6d. 
All good clinical teachers have a personality and 
a message Dr. Clark-Kennedy—*C.K.” to a 
generation of London Hospital students which 


included this reviewer—has both. The message is 
that the patient is a human being possessing a 
private life which began before and will continue 
after his consultation, until his eventual and inevit- 
able death: and that the doctor has a moral duty to 
be sufficiently cultured, sensitive and perceptive to 
recognise that this is so—to realise what asthma 
means if one has to live with it, what it is like to 
have an early psychotic in the house, when it is 
unpardonable to fiddle about with a dying man. His 
book is one of the wisest and the most scarifying 
medical studies for some days. It contains twenty- 
four stories they are case-histories, Of more accur- 
ately passages from a medical practice, but they 
differ from the usual kind in presenting both the 
way in which disease actually appears in our lives, 
and the body of troublesome, disquieting and un 
manageable ethical and human decisions which one 
actually has to make in dealing with it. It is 
definitely “ not nice "’—it is so much easier to adopt 
the view that you, the doctor, are in control of the 
situation, and that if the patient dies it is an unfortu 
nate accident which science could prevent. This 
book shows the psychology and natural history of 
doctoring as well as of disease, and if the student 








The Nez 


does not appreciate the 
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incisiveness of the 
when he reads it before qualification, h 


omment 
seniors will 
It is for the student, nurse and practitioner, as the 
blurb say not for others, or not for some others 
[here is much in it, including the humour, which 
patients ” would mis 
and steady a 


, and I doubt if quite so clear 
view of human hazards and of mortality 
is bearable even to all doctors, who are at the last 

patients” themselves. The public, especially the 
apprehensive, would do better on George Sava—but 
the student ought to read it, for it will teach him a 
great deal of medicine of the real and not the 
romantic kind. 


Magnificent Journey. By FRANcIS WILLIAMS. 


Odhams. 15s 


This is a companion volume to Fifty Years’ March, 
the book Mr. Williams wrote to mark the jubilee of 
the Labour Party, and it is addressed to the same 
group of readers. Neither strictly academic nor 
polemical, this history of British trade unionism con- 
tains nothing new to anyone who has read Cole or 
the Hammonds, but for the general reader who 
comes fresh to the subject it is a bright ‘ntroduc- 
tion. It is written by an expert journalist, who knows 
how to skip and summarise, and to use personalities 
and anecdotes to tell his story. For a trade union 
branch secretary, or an active member of a local 
Labour Party, o1 a W.E.A. student, this book gives a 
fair and instructive picture of the early struggles of 
the unions, an account of Place, Owen and Doherty, 
of the Junta, the “New Model” and the “ New 
Unionism,’ of Burns, Thorne, Mann and Tillett 

It becomes much less incisive as Mr. Williams 
moves into our own time. The moment at which 
the T.U.C, leadership decided to call off the General 
Strike was the turning point in modern trade union 
history; from that point, Mr. Williams writes as a 
public relations expert rather than a social historian 
The last superficial; there is 
little for Mr. Williams to criticise in the pattern !aid 
down by Citrine and Bevin, because he approves of 
it spent a good part of his professional life 
explaining and justifying it 


three chapters are 


ind ha 
He is aware that others 
but he has not left himself sufficient space 
to state their criticism 


critucise it 
Since, on his showing, each 
generation of trade union leaders has been unwilling 
to move with the times, and has denounced its critics 
as “disruptive agitators”—see, particularly, the 
Junta’s attitude towards the “New Unionists” and 
Keir Hardie—his defensive satisfaction with ‘hings 
as they are now leaves out the natural cnding of 
such a book. It reminds one of Hegel’s view that 
the historical dialectic ended in the perfection of the 
Prussian State that made him a professor 


The Spoor of Spooks. By BrerGen Evans. Michael 


Joseph. 15s. 

Superstitions, as Bacon said, like bats, fly best at 
twilight, and the twilight of a confused liberalism 
seems particularly favourable to them.” This first 
sentence of Dr. Evans’s book makes, you will admit, 
i most promising beginning for a modern Vulgar 
Error Unfortunately, the rest does not come up 
to it. Much of his random debunking of current 
mumbo-jumbo and mystagogy and the pseudo-scienti- 
fic fallacies that circulate among us twentieth-century 
gulls, whose minds are debauched by scraps of 
expertise, endocrinology, psychiatry, biochemistry, 
picked up in newspapers and advertisements, is lively 
ind salutary. Some of his sidelines are fascinating, 
among them the time lag between inventions and 
their application: did you know that microfilm was 
used in the siege of Paris in 1870? that the zip 
fastener was first patented in 1893? 

But the effect is rather too wildly heterogencous, 
as if a jackdaw had been disgorging; the writing is 
marred by some heavy facetiousness; and the treat- 
ment is much too superficial, Thus the chapter on 
Dr. Rhine (“ Psi-ing In The Carolines’), though it 
rightly stresses the incompleteness of the statistical 
evidence and the markedly wishful nature of Dr 
Rhine's thinking, yet leaves you with the impression 
that the case for the existence of telepathy, or any 
form of E.S.P., is not only not proven but definitely 


disproved, and ruled right out of court. This won't 


do. In these days when obscurantism is rampant, 
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and all border-lines are becoming mcreasingly nebu 
lous, it behoves rationalists to be metuculous in theu 
polemics. Another defect is that most of the book 

source material is American, which is all very well 
when we are dealing with simple non-technical sut 

jects, such as aphrodisiacs and drug-addiction, but 
a bit of a bore when it comes to legal niceties. Never 
theless, a useful, entertaining addition to the great 


(iisier 


So Sweet a Changeling. By RutH ADAM. Chap» 
& Hall ils. od 
Not everyone with Mrs. Adam’s knowledge of the 
welfare services can retain her affectionate picture of 
the individual caught up in them; and they are pro- 
viding her with the material for a series of live! 


* documentary novels In Fetch Her Awa 

last book, she ered her story through the maze of 
“child guidance,” ster-mothering and after-car 
without ever putting a foot wrong. Her new book 
shows with genuine dramatic skill, and with only one 
lapse from  verisimilit = how cruelly—and un 
avoidably—the present framework of the adoption 
laws can hurt two simple people who have arranged 


their lives around a child that is not their own 
lapse that just robs it of the unqualified praise duc 
to her last book is attributable to her mistaken belief 
that a motorist who commits a parking offence get 
his summons from the policeman on the spot. The 
summons comes, usually by post, about a week later 
and that interval is relevant, importantly but not 
fatally, to the plot of this story. It is an agonising 
episodic, film-plot of a story, and its haunting burden 
is the phrase “ footsteps were coming up the path 

The footsteps punctuate the story with splashes of 
fear, and the happy 
mercy 


' 
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ending comes as a crowning 


Week-end Competition 
No. 1,304 


Set by Sam Sweet 


The Christian Church has its heres. 
Competitors are asked to suggest three heresies 
name and description—for the non-Christiar 
humanist. Limit, 150 words. Entries by March t. 


Result of No. 1,3c1 


Set by Allan O. Waith 


The United States Air Force making plan 
rid Midway Island of albatrosses (also known 


y av 


“gooney bird and “ mollymawks ”) by 
ministering mild electric shock: The usual priz 
are offered for four prophetic verses by the Ancient 


Mariner 


Report 
Far too many trite morals, far too few pro 
phecies, and most of these Ancient Mariner 
would have had to use handcuffs to hold th 
Wedding Guest, so far from compelling were 
their tales. Perhaps only P. M. worked up a con 
vincing atmosphere: 
The compass cracked, the needle spun, 
Then rockt from pole to pole, 
I felt a fearful tremor run 
Through my prophetic sou! 


Methought a flaming spiral clomb 
Midway 'twixt Old and New 

And mystic signs of Amp ar 
In fiery fragments flew. 


{1 Ohm 


There came a sound of beating wings 
From where that circuit shone 

And a great Voice in anguish rings— 
The Gooney birds are gone 


Catseye, with a side-note He telicth how the 
blessed bird is made foolish by sensual delight 
and cometh back for more ’’-—made it out to be a 
more seductive business than one had thought 


The first mild shock will make them rock 
And reel upon the shore 


Then, goonier yet, the gooney-birds 
Will swiftly flock for more 


Now within clefty rocks 
heir insulated eggs, 
Merry as tarry seamen who 


they lay 


Have broached French brandy kegs 


D. R. Peddy envisaged disaster as ‘‘ He forese: 
an un-American way of life ahead 


Thy stars wall fall; thy stripes as well 
Thy medal ribbons fad: 

Beethoven's Five invade the jive 
Within thy juke-box played— 


while Vera Telfer slanted it the other way, makin 
his shipmates cry out against the Ancient 
Mariner for showing sympathy with the War 
mongering Americans 
But most were content to forecast the mor 
obvious dooms. H, A. C. Evans was the best of th« 


There are so many occasions when one realises 
how difficult it is to be well-informed on all 


the financial problems which arise in these 


complicated days, That is why our organisation 


includes a number of departments which are each 


expert in one or other of these matters 
which deal with Foreign Exchange, 
the complexities of Wills and Trusts, whic h wil 


get lost in the labyrinths of Income Tax and so on 
Customers may, in consequence, bring to us any 


matter of this kind, in the confident expectation 


that they will receive efficient attention and 


sound advice, 


WESTMINS TER B 


departme nts 


which understand 


atomic prophets: but an equal first prize (tw: 


guineas cach) goes to Peter Wykeham with an 
altogether more sanguine prophecy Second 
prize of one guinea to Pauline Phillips. Runne: 

up, P. M. (handicapped by a lame conclusion 

Honourable mention, D. R. Peddy, Catsey« 


Now hearken, Wedding Guest, to me, 


Phat ha trange power of sight 

I ss Ving l men the ocean cross 

Io drive away the Albatross 

Pr ‘ ve dwells of right. 

But with the crucl cross-bow 
Dhey ! to do them il, 

Dis wi cr hendish lightning spells 
l ‘ cir wicked will 


fall the crazéd wights 


Pha or love nor kindness! 
The § t once ir ship did plague 
Willy them in their blindnes 
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an heaved on high 


hissing spout 
once more the d 


ath fir lan 


in reel and rout, 


1 a fearsome cloud arise and spread 
Wrap the carth about 
H 1. € E 
Mariner uffereih remor 
Oh cursed blow As my ct bow 
46f into the tid 
A vision wavered through my br 
4 future men, who hating pat 
Would shoulder Death asid 
With wi containing energy 
Suspended from the rocks 
I} genet irge the bird way 
By mild galvanic shock 
” th the advance of @ 
a ided curse of fog or 
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states to leave the birds unm ed, lest man al in ting game was won 
the like fate B.C.C.A. tournament; her 

Without a hor t irds must roa 1) R-O5 P-B3 

Condemned by |} an plan 2) R11)-Ql =P-Kt3 

But who’s unkind to beasts may find 3) QO-Kr3 KR-QB 

Cheir fat ) man 4) R-O6 Kr-Bl 

PAULINE PHILI 5) Kt-R4 R-Q!1 
. 6) Kt-B5 Q-K1 
7) Q-O5 K-R2? 
CHESS 8) BxRP! PxB A 
No. 281. In Praise of Skittles Fhe competition in this a, w Goerke 1955 
Reader Owr we I ar re ae — 

Considering the high degree of strengt and skill slad to say, is entirely hom = we 4, 
needed to topple a single one of the nine-pins common! made too Phe 4-pointer i £222 | - 
called skittles, I have often wondered why cl layer mate in tw very ¢a | 
have chosen this very term to indicate t mor t bu juite instruc | 
hearted approach to our serious game. Anyway, th inner B—Whi i 
is nothing more likely to improve one’s combinatiy yuld not be too difficu | t 
im vile. x MB White to drav—is nor nearly | | 

\ » draw—is not nearl 
ti wh itt £1 wit easy as it looks and may ——\—=—_ a2 
t t t ? a | well be worth 7 point The auth ked n w 
Z his p jonym rather than his nam I 5 
tt ™ fami ar to his fellow-so t - 
ki b) Th sb% |B: J. R. Harman 1955 C: “Rook's Pawn” 195 C 

3 wie i ft ft 4d oe gare a ; 
a wheAnw Ae & | | - | 
powers than a string of skittles,”’ no matter how t t | 
frivolously they are won or lost Moreover, they a & * . 
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(1) P-Kt6 RP xP 6) Q-R5 ch K-Ktl Usual priz Entries by February 28 

(2) Kt-Kr5s!) Q-QI (7) R-B7 Q-Kt3 

wee Ree eee REPORT ON COMPETITION 
(4) PxPch KxP (9) QOR-Q7! Bx QR y - (=< a 
(5) R 06 ch K-R2 (10) O Krt6 resigns INO. 215 Set January v* ] 




















Another well deserved chessbook token will go to 2 : ‘ eh | - np Se i €, ¢: oF : i 
A. J. Roycroft for this neat win in a recent matcl R having t 1 R-odds game), and ¥ : 
between the Insurance Club and London Universit CR ps : aay PB i > K hy "3) P-BA 

(1) P-K4 P-K3 (13) P-R4 P-KR4 If (1 (2) Q-KB4 followed by P-K4 et If (1) P-R \ 
(2) P Q4 P Q4 (14 QO Kt5 OK K? Q-O Kx P 4) R x KtP followed by R-KBI mat 
(3) Kt-QB3 —B-Kt5 (15) Kr(B3)xP Kt-B4 All but three competitors stumped by C Priz "4 
(4) P-K5 Kt-K2 (16) Kt-QB3 Q-Q2 hared by: D. E. Cohen, J. Ernest, C. Sandber; 
(5) B-Q3 P-QB4 (17) Ktex Kt P x Kt Che 19th decade (three weeks overdue for reasons of 
(6) Q-Kt4 PxP (18) P-K6 Q-K2 pace) covers really thirteen weeks, first, second and “ 
(7) P-QR3 Q-R4 (19) KtxP QOxQ fourth priz going to A. J. Roycroft, M. Kay nd 
(8) Px B! QOxR (20) PxPch KxP E. A. Barclay-Smith who ama 1 899, 851 and 759 
(9) QKt-K2 Kt-Kt3 (21) BxQ Kr-K4 points respectively since they w among the w 
10) KKt-B3 Kt-B3 (22) R-K1 R-K! of the 15th decade just over a year ago The third 
(11) O-O O-R5 (23) Rx Kt RxR prize goes to A. J. Head who has totted up 786 p 
(12) B-Q2 P-QR3 (24) Kt-Krt6 R-Ktl n irting fi t i he 6th decade n | 
and when Roycroft continued B-K.B4, soon followed — thi years a : 
by Kt-B4, his opponent r An equall 
ACROSS 25 Th ) ! f B l aa 
1. To make pictures you may (4 i , 
hay to retail about t 26. Lo ; t 
] desire ot th fi 10 is ag ) 1( s? ul , 
6. Issue a period retur } 1. Tyr ' t ay 
9. Tho who 1 t ‘ DOWN ? | i ’ } 
cannot yu! mak i i j l { : th 
with ten men (10 is tl - | FO 
10. This king is on one side (4 y Kj p , S ] : 
11. Pl in which natur -. ee og on re 
blend with art Li Ss . ee hi 
15. Those who talk nonsense in m fs r XN 
short paragraphs ‘ , ¥ 1p : vy 
16. Swell quarter of the distri : He 
(7 exp 
’ ) A, mug t \ itu | ra t 
17. These assemblies finally do ne ; . / 
without first class backing || 
(7 7. Gamelin turned communist »PIS.E GADIER Oy 
‘ ind swung the id (10 ‘le af Ba @- 
19, The « ner starts off with 2 AITIE REROOM ‘ 
good sing! 8. Among th people 1 ia | & m i | ey 
20. It ts which finally hav dents may be found (10 FIRE E TRA Te orie 
choose an age (11 12. In time of comedy every bt. aa iaada it elite ‘Ge 
3 Beli the opposi of : thing else tak prece lenc PrRizi INNER I NO ’ ‘ 
foreigner’s word (4 over speech (11 ( S. Wilson (Nottingham 7 
24. Modelling material which 13. Gambles, putting a bob on Osman Abu Kashawa( Khartoum), N 
may be used to plan Cities the cryptic clue being almost J. H. Dingwall (London, S.W. oe 
(10 over their head 10 iv 
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